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This Week: 
EXPERIENCE 


Howard P. Dunham, Insurance Commis- 
sioner of Connecticut, presents two statis- 
tical pictures which reveal the effect of the 
depression of the past three years on the 
investment experience of life insurance com- 
panies. The changes in the distribution of 
assets, and the picture in terms of income 
from invested assets are charted and dis- 
cussed. See page 6. 

* * * 


HEADQUARTERS 


A description of the architectural features 
and plan of the home office building of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society of the 
United States appears on page |6. 

* * * 


HOMICIDE 


The annual death rate from homicide con- 
tinued at the near high of 10.8 last year but 
much interesting data are given in relation 
to sectional changes and experience in Dr. 
Frederick Hoffman's annual statistical study 
of this subject. In addition to tabular rec- 
ords for 180 American cities, and other in- 
teresting tables, the text matter contains a 
fund of information. For example, that |! 
per cent of homicides occur at ages under 
ten; that the average age at death was 33.9 
years. This article begins on page !0. 

** * 


QUICK ACTION 


There ought to be a law, they said, and 
in record time a majority of the states en- 
acted new legislation. A summary of the 
emergency insurance measures passed by 
thirty-two state legislatures is presented on 
page 15, 


Next Week: 
COLLECTIONS 


In The Spectator of March 16 was printed 
a letter with the suggestion that it be used 
a a model to be sent by agents to policy- 

ders who were remiss in paying their 
premiums. Next week we give another let- 
ter on the same subject. It does not inti- 
mate to the customer the probability of 
cancellation, but, rather, that he will chose 

convenient method of payment sug- 
gested. We believe it will prove of value to 
agent. 








Not An Apologia 


IFE insurance has need for no apologists. During the critical 
[ period of the past few years, it has rendered a service in- 
estimable in its worth to the nation, to agriculture, industry 
and the home. From its vast treasury, sustenance has been drawn 
by which alone poverty, starvation, bankruptcy and disruption have 
been eliminated for countless families and for innumerable busi- 
nesses and municipalities. Its primary function—to provide relief 
in death—operates with the celerity and effectiveness which has 
enshrined it in the hearts of the American people. a8 
The temporary restrictions which have been placed upon it cannot 
be attributed to any breaking down of the fundamental structure 
of life insurance. They are entirely due to the undeniable truth 
that there is inter-dependence between government and people and 
every emanation thereof. The financial solvency of life insurance 
cannot be questioned. Its investments are in securities which 
represent America as it is. Farms, schools, railroads, industries, 
public utilities, government—national, state and municipal have 
received sustenance from life insurance. 

The beneficence of life insurance has become so valued and so 
potent that it came into the mind of man that not only was it 
“the greatest thing upon earth” but that it was superior to and 
independent of every natural or economic law. 

It came to represent an accomplishment which has been a human 
goal since man was mortal. The attainment of perfection and 
the achievement of happiness has dominated the activities of man 
throughout his history. Deep in the human heart is an inherent 
urge which has made him ever strive for the ideal. He has sacrificed 
in the course of time, everything in the effort to attain something 
above the forces of nature. Literature of all times and all nations 
give expression to this yearning. His labor, however, has always 
brought frustration and not fruition. The Tower of Babel stands 
as a symbol of this innate hope of man to erect something beyond 
the limits of the accepted order. 

Life insurance with the reservations as to its inter-dependence 
upon the factors that build, it comes nearer to giving man a measure 
of perfection and a medium for happiness than any of his other 
creations. It consoles the mourner. It relieves the distressed. 
It sustains the poor. It succors the sick. It solaces old age, it 
nurtures the young. It renders financial aid to all. Life insurance 
men have a golden opportunity to capitalize upon the real per- 
formance of their institution. They must 
spread its gospel and not be detracted by ay i 
the continued carping of the irresponsible Ae ° . 


and the unknowing critics. 
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COME NIELI ys 


HERE are, in my opinion, two in- 


dices—two statistical pictures— 
which reveal the effects of the 
present business depression upon the 


investment experience of life insurance 
companies. The first of these pictures 
presents changes in the distribution of 
ife company changes which in 
part resulted from the influences of the 
The picture 
picts what has happened to each major 
classification of life 
nies’ assets in terms of the income from 


assets 


depression. second de- 


insurance compa- 


funds invested therein. 


Charting Major Changes 


[ have had prepared a chart show- 


ing a comparison of the percentage of 


life insurance companies’ assets in- 


vested in each major classification of 
funds at Dec. 31, 1929, and at Dec. 31, 
1932. These figures are based upon 


the reports of all life insurance com- 
panies writing business in the State of 
Connecticut and I shall supplement 
later, in part, by figures com- 
the Association of Life In- 
surance Presidents. From the chart, 
it is apparent that no major changes 
taken place in the two 
which comprise the largest part of life 
company namely, 
loans and bonds and stocks. 
The greatest change, relatively, has 
taken place in the smaller classifica- 
tions, such as premium notes and policy 
loans, real estate owned and cash on 
deposit in banks and trust companies. 

Mortgage loans at the end of 1932, 
however, represented almost 35 per 
cent of total assets, compared with 41 
cent at the end of 1929, the de- 


them 
piled by 


have groups 


insurance assets, 


mortgage 


per 


crease in part having taken place be- 





cause of foreclosures and in part be- 
cause amortization payments have ex- 
ceeded new funds invested in this field. 
Mortgage loans are subdivided into two 
main classifications, namely: farm 
mortgages and other mortgages repre- 
senting largely mortgages on city 
property, homes, stores, office build- 
ings, ete. Since 1924, according to sta- 
tisties published by the Life Presidents’ 
Association, in the Proceedings of the 
Twenty-sixth Annual Convention, p. 
108, there has been a tendency for 
farm loans to constitute a successively 
smaller percentage of life insurance 
companies’ total assets. This tendency 
was continued throughout 1932. City 
mortgages, on the other hand, in- 
creased steadily in importance until 
the end of 1929, since which time they 
have declined slightly as a percentage 
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Howard P. Dunham 








INVESTMENT EXPERIENCE 


of total assets. At the end of 1932, 
funds invested in city mortgages were 
roughly three times as great as the 
funds invested in farm mortgages. 

Accompanying the decrease in total 
mortgage loans held by the companies, 
there was an increase in real estate, 
mainly caused by foreclosing of delin- 
quent mortgage Real 
held by the companies has 
doubled between 1929 and 1932. 
ever, at the end of the latter period, 
it represented only 3.6 per cent of total 
assets. 


loans. estate 
nearly 


How- 


The proportion of life insurance com- 
panies’ funds invested in 
stocks has remained 


bonds and 
practically con- 


stant throughout the depression. It is 
true, however, that certain changes 
have taken place within this broad 
classification. Again quoting from 


Life Presidents’ Statistics, there is evi- 
dence to the fact that railroad bonds 
and stocks have declined in proportion 
to total assets, whereas public utility 
bonds and stocks have increased, but 
both these tendencies were inaugurated 
before the depression commenced, in- 
deed, the importance of railroad secu- 
rities in life insurance portfolios has 
been decreasing since 1906. Obliga- 
tions of the U. S. Government repre- 
sent a larger proportion of assets now 
than they did at the end of 1929, 
though they aggregate only one-half 
the total of 1921, swollen by the war 
subscriptions. Changes within the in- 
dividual groups, however, have been 
counter-balanced so that the impor- 
tance of bonds and stocks in relation 
to total assets is about the same now as 
it was three years ago. 


Policy Loan Situation 


The effect of the depression upon 
any of the important individual groups 
of life insurance companies’ funds is, 
perhaps, best shown in the increase of 
policy loans. From a figure represent- 
ing 13% per cent of total assets, pol- 
icy loans have increased to 18% per 
cent. Expressed in terms of actual 
figures, policy loans of companies re- 
porting to Connecticut at the end of 
1932 were $3,271,000,000, compared 
with $2,006,000,000 at the end of 1929 
—an increase of 63 per cent. 

Cash on deposit in banks and trust 
companies at the end of 1932 repre 
sented one and one-half per cent of 
total assets, compared with six-tenths 
of 1 per cent at the end of 1929—an 
increase of $180,000,000. The reason 
for the increase in cash is, of course, 
The companies have bee 
maintaining a liquid position in order 


obvious. 
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DURING DEPRESSION 


Extracted From An Address 
Before the Wharton Alumni 


Institute of Business 


By HOWARD P. DUNHAM 


Insurance Commissioner of Connecticut 


to take care of unusually large dis- 
tributions to living policyholders and 
to prepare for any emergency. 

So much for the first statistical pic- 
ture, which, as I stated before, indi- 
cates that the depression has caused no 
major changes in either of the most 
important groups constituting the as- 
sets of life insurance companies. 
Those changes in the distribution of 
life insurance companies’ assets which 
have resulted from the depression, af- 
fect the smalfer subdivisions of the 
companies’ funds and from a stand- 
point of actual invested amounts rep- 
resented no material increase, with the 
exception of policy loans. I shall now 


present the evidence to establish the 
second picture, namely, the effect of the 
depression upon the income obtained 


from these major groups of assets. 


I have desired a series of percen- 
tages expressing the relationship be- 
of income received 
on each individual 
group (with approximate adjustment 
in proportion to the 
mean amount of funds invested therein 
throughout the year and have pre- 
pared this second chart on which each 
line represents the income yield from 
its respective major asset classifica- 
tion. It will be noted that the income 
yield from mortgage loans decreased 


tween the amount 
during the year 


for accruals) 


from 5.41 per cent in 1929 to 5.08 per 
cent in 1932. This comparison allows 
full credit for the overdue mortgage 
loan interest carried by the companies 
as an asset, even though a number of 
these companies either deducted the 
estimated uncollectible portion as a 
non-admitted asset or set up a special 
reserve therefor. The effect of this 
appears from the fact that due and 
accrued interest on mortgages as car- 
ried in the non-ledger assets of five 
typical companies increased from 2.1 
per cent of such interest received dur- 
ing 1929 to 11.3 per cent for 1932. Be- 
cause of the moratoria on farm loans 
which did not take place until 1933, 
this curve would undoubtedly show an 
even more rapid decrease at the pres- 
ent time. 


Income Yield on Real Estate 

The income yield in real estate 
should be considered in connection with 
the yield from mortgage loans, since, 
as previously stated, a large portion 
of real estate owned by the life insur- 
ance companies represents property 
acquired through the process of fore- 
closure. In this connection, it should 
also be pointed out that income from 
rents as reported on the companies’ 
statements includes a substantial por- 

(Concluded on page 27) 


Percentage Distribution of Life Insurance Company Assets 
Companies Licensed in Connecticut, Dec. 31, 1929—Dec. 31, 1932 


1929 1932 1929 1932 


Mortgage Loans Bonds&Stocks 
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All Other Assets 
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With the Editors 


Making Business Stick 
S TRIKING evidence of the direction 


to which life agency work must 
take in the next few years is obtained 
from statistics offered by the Mutual 


Benefit Life of Newark. During a 
period of five years there has been a 
steady decrease in the amount and 
percentage of terminations termed 
voluntary, though at the same time 
involuntary terminations have _fluc- 


tuated within a narrow range. In 
1928 voluntary terminations were 4.68 
per cent of the insurance in force. It 
successively rose in each of the next 
four years. In 1929 it was 4.89 per 
cent, in 1930 6.14 per cent, in 1931 
7.23 per cent and 1932 10.27 per cent. 
During the same period the involun- 
tary terminations were for 1928 1.14 
per cent, 1929 1.12 per cent, 1930 1.07 
per cent, 1921 1.25 per cent, 1932 1.19 
per cent. The company lists as volun- 
tary terminations, lapsa- 
tions, decreases and changes to extent 
of term, while the involuntary term- 
inations include deaths, maturities, 
and expiry of five year term policies. 

Heretofore a much too large percent- 
age of insurance agents felt that there 
sole duty was the sale of new business. 
Conservation, if thought of at all, was 
deemed to be the work of the iusurance 
company. Sound business judgment 
in other industry demands that the 
actual initial sale is only a part of the 
servicing job necessary to retain a 
customer. Initial costs of placing a 
new customer on the books of the com- 
pany is not recouped unless that cus- 
tomer continues his relationship over 
a period of time. This is as axiomatic 
in life insurance as in any other busi- 
ness. Any agent who anticipates suc- 
cess in the future must so arrange his 
work as to include constant calls on his 
clientele to assure their continued 
loyalty to his effectiveness as an agent. 


surrenders, 


Another Silver Anniversary 


ERVICE to any institution extend- 

ing over a period of a quarter of 
a century merits recognition and ap- 
plause; when such service has been 
rendered under the banner of life in- 
surance, having its inception in the 
hard times of 1907-8 and carrying 
through to the biggest performance of 
the 25 years in the again hard times 
of 1933, it warrants something more— 
perhaps an editorial eulogy. To that 


end we make note of the silver anni- 
versary of the Life Agents Brief, the 
little book with a big job. 

The life of this particular item of 


field equipment has witnessed an epic 
growth in life insurance. In its first 
year it recorded the beginnings of 
policy liberalizations, noting the trend 
toward higher cash and loan values, a 
trend which carried on through to the 
troublesome thirties. Now, in the new- 
est edition, it records the first reces- 
sion from the ambitious heights to 
which this trend carried. The entire 
history of modern life insurance has 
been written in the compact columns 
of figures in these annual numbers of 
the Brief, and even a single issue, car- 
rying dividend histories back through 
past years, will give one a perspective 
of the business that will nullify peri- 
odic alarms over dividend reductions, 
ete. It emphasizes the long look ahead 
that is the essence of life insurance, 
both in its structure and function and 
intent. It demonstrates so that he who 
runs may read, how life insurance has 
proved itself over a long period of time 
to be the most consistent and safest 
investment available to man. 

The current edition of the Brief 
contains a great deal more new mate- 
rial than is the normal development 
from one year to the next. It takes 
cognizance of the growing popularity 
of the annuity contract and devotes an 
entire section to life, refund and de- 
ferred annuities. The same is noted 
in data concerning the single premium 
contract and a wealth of new informa- 
tion is contained in the statistical re- 
port of dividend changes and increases 
in cash surrrender charges. 


Rumors 


ILLIAM COWPER once cried 

out for a lodge in some vast 
wilderness where rumors of oppression 
and deceit and other things might never 
reach him more. He lived to the ripe 
age of 69 years, but we doubt if he 
ever saw the accomplishment of his 
poetic wish. Rumors, which have little 
foundation in fact, whether they fall 
under the vulgar head of backstairs 
gossip or are elevated to the dimension 
of whispers that carry across a conti- 
nent, have more or less always been 
with us. As usual in times of misfor- 
tune they have assumed unusual vol- 
ume during the present depression. 
The action taken this week by the 
Insurance Brokers Association of New 
York, Inc., in calling upon its members 
to play fair and to give every company 
the benefit of the doubt and to deny all 
stories banded about unless they are 
accompanied by proof is good common 
sense. All insurance men would do well 
to follow such advice. 








Crime and Punishment 


|* HIS annual review of the homicide 
problem, which is printed elsewhere 
in this issue, Dr. Frederick Hoffman 
states that we know little or nothing 
as to the causes or surrounding cir. 
cumstances in the majority of our mur. 
der cases and that “we must rest con- 
tent with having the distinction of be- 
ing the most murderously inclined na- 
tion on the face of the globe.” Hovw- 
ever, Dr. Hoffman follows this obser- 
vation immediately with a discussion 
of the favorably contrasting English 
death rate from this cause and puts 
his finger on a means of homicide 
which really amounts to a cause. That 
is, the great American privilege and 
propensity for carrying firearms. In 
England only 7.9 per cent of deaths 
from homicide were attributed to fire 
arms, while in America the figure an- 
nually runs well over 50 per cent. He 
maintains rightly that murder is made 
entirely too convenient in the United 
States. 

The utility of different preventive 
measures, barring restrictions on the 
sale of firearms, always are subject to 
debate, and opinion varies widely, but 
Dr. Hoffman offers some rather conclu- 
sive data to substantiate his contention 
that capital punishment is an outright 
failure as a deterrent in capital crimes. 
For one thing, he cites a breakdown 
of English procedure to show that even 
in that country, famed for its effective 
use of the gallows, the death penalty 
is not as rigorously enforced as is gen- 
erally believed. Eliminating those mur- 
derers who commit suicide, who are 
found guilty but insane or who are 
found guilty but escape hanging by di- 
verse means, he gives figures to show 
that only 13.9 per cent of murderers 
actually found guilty are executed in 
that country. Also that in America 
the homicide death rate per 100,00 
population was seven in states in 
which the death penalty was not en 
forced and nine in states in which the 
number of executions was largest. As 
still further evidence that capital put 
ishment does not accomplish its pur 
pose, the experience of Denmark, Nor 
way, Holland and Sweden, in which 
countries the death penalty has beet 
abolished, is cited. All of these cout 
tries have very low homicide death 
rates. The author avers that no other 
conclusion can be drawn than that the 
death penalty is not a deterrent i 
murder and maintains that the soone 
it is abolished in the United States the 
better. 
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Time 
W eekly News Review 


Fred D. Russell is elected treasurer 
of the Security Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of Binghamton, N. Y., suc- 
ceeding Z. Bennett Phelps, who has 
been elected vice-president. 





The General States Fire of Omaha 
is reorganized as the Union National 
Fire Insurance Company with a paid- 
in capital of $500,000. C. B. Roberts 
is president and C. C. Talmadge is 
secretary-treasurer of the company. 





The Old Line Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Lincoln, Neb., is reinsured 
by the Lincoln National Life Insurance 
Company of Fort Wayne, Ind., under 
an agreement approved by Commis- 
sioner Lee Herdman of Nebraska. 





The Equitable Life & Casualty In- 
surance Company of Louisville, Ky., is 
placed in temporary receivership by 
Judge H. Church Ford of Frankfort, 
and the Fidelity & Columbia Trust 
Co., Louisville, is named temporary 
receiver. 





Governor Guy B. Park of Missouri 
announces that he will appoint Robert 
Emmett O'Malley of Kansas City as 
superintendent of insurance to suc- 
ceed Joseph B. Thompson, whose term 
expires June 30. 





The Modern Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Canton, Ohio, is incorporated 
with capital of $250,000 and will write 
ordinary and industrial insurance. 





The Pacific Automobile Insurance 
Company of Los Angeles is organized 
as a stock company to take over the 
business of the Pacific Automobile 
Indemnity Exchange, a reciprocal. 





John Farr, vice-president of the 
United States Casualty and one of 
the founders of the company, dies at 
his home in Scarborough, N. Y. 





W. R. C. Kendrick, former lowa in- 
surance commissioner, resigns as vice- 
president of the Royal Union Life In- 
surance Company of Des Moines and 
will resume the private practice of 
law in that city. 





Permission to organize the Life In- 
surance Company of America has 
been granted by the California In- 
surance Department. The proposed 
capital is $250,000 with $62,500 sur- 
plus. 





Insurance Commissioner John E. 

llivan of New Hampshire notifies 
fire and casualty companies to file 
supplementary condensed statements 
as of December 31, 1932, showing se- 
curities valued at market prices. 


Eimer C. Decker, assistant secre- 
tary of the Home Insurance Company 
of New York and secretary of the 
New York Board of Fire Underwrit- 
em at his home in Towaco, 


John M. Parker, Jr., secretary, ac- 
cident and liability department of the 


Aetna Life Insurance 
tires 


Company, re- 
from active service. 
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Government Intrusion—It All Depends on How You 
Look at It 








SOUNDINGS 


By ROBERT WADE SHEEHAN 























HOUGH the loan privileges and cash surrender 

values of life insurance policyholders have been 

materially restricted for the time being, it has 
been repeatedly stated that life insurance compa- 
nies are continuing to perform in full their primary 
functions, i. e.: the payment of death claims and 
annuities. 


It is absolutely correct to ascribe the expression 
“primary function” to those services. They were 
the first functions of the life insurance policy and 
indeed, up to the beginning of the present century, 
there was a considerable and responsible body of 
thought in the business which held that they were 
the only proper ones. 


In the early days of life insurance in this country, 
there were no cash surrender values. It was felt 
that the nature of life insurance economy called for 
the survivor in the association to stand by the dying; 
and for a company to contract that the living should 
desert the dying was considered to be a repudiation 
of a fundamental principle. The “values” of the 
policies were not for distribution to those who re- 
tired before endowment or death, but for the exclu- 
sive purpose of fulfilling the primary and stated 
obligations of the policy. 


Of course, with the development of the investment 
features of life insurance, great strides were made 
in the sweep of its service to the modern economic 
structure. Moreover, the life insurance structure 
itself was strengthened by the improved mortality 
ratio which attends those classes of policies which 
provide other than death benefits. 


The life insurance tree has put forth many 
branches, all of them useful and attractive. But it 
is well to remember that its trunk and core is 
“Protection.” 
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Tide 


Current Economic Trends 


President Roosevelt approaches two 
more phases of his emergency pro- 
gram with plans for consolidating the 
$2,000,000,000 agricultural credit or- 
ganizations and the Farm Board into 
a single administration and his direct 
relief program calling for Federal 
grants of $500,000,000 to the states 
to avert distress. 





The Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 
ration has advanced $2,083,750,080 
up to March 21! and had received in 
repayment $407,368,772 since its 
formation thirteen and one-half 
months ago, according to its regular 
monthly report released this week. 





Composite average of 70 indus- 
trial stocks on the New York Stock 
Exchange, according to the New 
York Herald Tribune, closed Monday 
at 109.52 and closed Saturday, March 
25, at 108.24. 





Composite average of 30 rails 
closed Monday at 25.58 and closed 
Saturday at 24.70. 





Composite average of 30 bonds on 
the New York Stock Exchange closed 
Monday at 74.52 and closed Satur- 
day at 73.77. 





A survey by the Associated Press 
reveals that more than 15,600 of the 
approximately 19,296 banking institu- 
tions in the country had resumed busi- 
ness on Saturday of last week. Of the 
6891 members of the Federal Re- 
serve System, 5328 were doing busi- 
ness, and more than 10,000 of the 
12,500 non-members were open. 





Since 1929 industrial wage rates 
have been reduced 19.3 per cent, 
working hours of employed workers 
have declined 26.9 per cent, the vol- 
ume of employment is lower by 43.4 
per cent and the purchasing power 
of the industrial population has de- 
creased 53.7 per cent, according to 
the National Industrial Conference 


Board. 





Net sales of General Motors Corp- 
oration, excluding intercompany and 
interdivisional transactions, amounted 
to $432,311,868 during 1932, repre- 
senting a reduction of 46.6 per cent 
from sales amounting to $808,840,723 
in 1931, 





Loadings of revenue freight for 
the week ended on March 18 made 
a total of 449,712 cars, an increase 
of 11,899 cars, or 2.7 per cent, over 
the preceding week, but 135,047 cars, 
or 23.1 per cent fewer than for the 
corresponding week of 1932. 





Revenues of the manufactured and 
natural gas industry aggregated 
$69,997,600 for January, compared 
with $74,094,100 for January, 1932, 
a decline of 5.5 per cent, it is an- 
nounced by the American Gas Asso- 
ciation. 





Cotton futures suffered a decline 
of $1.30 to $1.50 a bale in the firs? 
half of last week, recovering a sub- 
stantial portion of the loss later. 
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~ » * [HE HOMICIDE AFCORE 


1932 


variations 


UR murder record for 
shows 
from the record for the year 

before. As measured by the results for 
31 American cities with a population 
in 1932 of 25,000,000, the rate remained 
at exactly the same figure as for the 
previous year, 10.8 per 100,000, 
which compares with a rate of 9.4 for 
1922 and 8.3 for 1912. Or extending 
the comparison still further back it ap- 
pears from the table below that for 
1902 the rate was only 4.9, so that in 
30 years in these 23 cities with com- 
parable records, the rate has more than 
doubled, reflecting a trend towards an 
increasing disregard for the sanctity 
of human life which challenges the at- 
tention of every citizen seriously con- 
cerned with problems of the day affect- 
ing the welfare, security and happiness 
of the American people. 


no material 


or 


Consolidated Return of Deaths from Homicide 
American Cities 1900-1932 


Rate per 


in 31 





Homi- 100,000 
Year Population cides Population 
1900 11,981,034 609 5.1 
1901 12,331,665 603 4.9 
1902 12,611,765 621 4.9 
1903 12,980,877 690 5.3 
1904 12,956,583 729 5.6 
1905 14,024,422 931 6.6 
1906 14,851,650 1,148 7.7 
1907 15,648,584 1,338 8.6 
1908 16,056,800 1,272 7.9 
1909 16,465,016 1,196 7.3 
1910 16,873,233 1,365 8.1 
1911 17,243,138 1,429 8.3 
1912 17,613,045 1,464 8.3 
1913 17,982,950 1,575 8.8 
1914 18,352,856 1,566 8.5 
1915 18,722,762 1,614 8.6 
1916 19,092,668 1,742 9.1 
1917 19,462,572 1,777 9.1 
1918 19,832,478 1,672 8.4 
1919 20,202,383 1,831 9.1 
1920 20,605,682 1,756 8.5 
1921 21,030,229 2,048 9.7 
1922 21,454,776 2,025 9.4 
1923 21,879,323 2,299 10.5 
1924 22,303,870 2,496 11.2 
1925 22,728,417 2,567 11.3 
1926 23,152,964 2,377 10.3 
1927 23,577,511 2,426 10.3 
1928 24,002,058 2,464 10.3 
1929 24,426,605 2,419 9.9 
1930 24,747,010 2,692 10.9 
1931 25,119,619 2,703 10.8 
1932 25,096,869 2,706 10.8 
For Registration Area 
The Division of Vital Statistics of 
the United States Census Office has 
tabulated the homicide returns of 36 
cities which in 1929 had a collective 


population of 27,000,000 and going back 
as far as 1900. The tabulation shows 
that in 1900 these cities had a homicide 
rate of only 3.4 per 100,000, which by 
1920 had increased to 8.4, and by 1929 
to 9.8, or almost three times the rate 
of 30 years ago. For the whole regis- 
tration area, which in 1929 compre- 
hended 96% of the total population, 
the deaths and death rates from homi- 
cide since 1927 have been as follows: 


Deaths from Homicide, U. S. Registration Area, 
1927-31 Rate per 100,000 





Deaths tate 
1927 9,470 8.7 
1928 10,050 8.8 
1929 9,909 8.5 
1930 10,617 9.0 
1931 11,160 9.3 
51,206 


In five years, therefore, we have had 
over 50,000 deaths by homicide, equiv- 
alent to the population of a substantial 
city. The .returns for 1932 for the 
whole country are not yet available 
and will not be made public until near 
the close of the year. But I give the 
preliminary returns as furnished by 
local boards of health for 180 Ameri- 
can cities, which in 1932 had an esti- 
mated population of 42,481,911, show- 
ing that the rate for these cities in 
1932 was 10.5 per 100,000, against 10.7 
for the previous year, a small decrease 
not suggestive of much progress in 
crime prevention or control. (See table 
on page 13.) 


Doubtful Cases 


But the recorded figures unquestion- 
ably fall below the actual truth, since 
in a measurable number of cases it is 
impossible to determine whether a 
given death was the result of an acci- 
dent, a suicide, or a murder. But it is 
my strong impression, based on more 
than 30 years of continuous study, that 
the number of such doubtful cases is 
proportionately on the increase. Mur- 
der more than ever is becoming an in- 
genious art, if not a trade, in this coun- 
try, and the number of murderers at 
large must be quite considerable. The 
method and means of homicide are be- 
coming on the one hand more refined, 
if not scientific, and difficult of detec- 
tion, while on the other hand the trend 
is towards greater brutality. The in- 
stances in which the murder of one or 
more persons is followed by suicide of 
the murderer are also showing an un- 
mistakable trend towards an increase. 

In brief, human life was never as 
cheap and insecure in the United States 
as it is at the present time and murder 
is decidedly more common in this coun- 
try than in any other country of the 
world which makes a claim of being 
civilized. It also the lamentable 
truth that crime and punishment in 
this country often lie far apart, leav- 
ing no other conclusion than that our 
crime-detecting agencies are inefficient, 
helpless or corrupt to a degree that 
should startle an apathetic public 
which has become habituated to look 
upon even the most ghastly murder as 
a matter of course. 


is 


By Dr.Frederick Hoffmar 
Se dinate 
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The deplorable death of Mayor 
Cermak of Chicago and the narrow es- 
cape of President Roosevelt has 
brought into bold relief the startling 
nature of the crime situation in this 
country. It reemphasizes in a dra- 
matic manner the bitter truth that the 
means of murder, chiefly concealable 
weapons, can be had by almost any one 
without much hindrance. We appa- 
rently prefer to support a very profit- 
able trade in firearms and ammunition, 
which imperils every one from the oc- 
cupants of the White House to the 
keeper of a speakeasy, also maintained 
in flagrant violation of the law of the 
land, to security of human life. 


Returns for 180 Cities 


Analyzing the returns for 180 cities, 
it appears that in 70 the rate increased, 
in 92 the rate declined, while in 18 it 
remained the same. The table follow- 
ing shows the comparative figures for 
eight cities for 1932, which had rates 
in excess of 40 per 100,000. All of 
these are southern cities and the vic- 
tims in most cases were Negroes. As 
has been the case for some years past, 
Memphis heads the list with a rate of 
54.2, which is over five times the aver- 
age rate for all the cities represented 
in the preceding tabulation. The Mem- 
phis rate unquestionably is unduly in- 
creased by the exceptional frequency 
of admissions of outside murder Pp 
tients to local hospitals, but this con- 
dition cannot be allowed for under ex 
isting methods, precluding a correction 
of local figures for non-residents 
throughout the country. But equally 
amazing is the high rate for Lexing 
ton, which ranks next to Memphis with 
a rate of 53.6 for 1932, against 364 
for 1931. Jacksonville had a rate 
52.2, while the rate for Miami was 35-', 
or more than three times the averag* 
for the country at large. 
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Excessive Homicide Rates in Eight Cities, 
1931-32 Rate per 100,000 

1931 1932 

52.2 54.2 

6.8 53.6 

$8.5 52.2 

Y 40.4 44.8 

‘ 42.8 43.6 

yr 13.0 43.5 

4 30.5 12.2 

sham, Ala. 54.9 40.8 





By way of gratifying contrast are 


21 cities without homicides in 1932, 
and of these seven had none for the 
two years under review. The rate for 
Boston, Mass., has declined from 3.6 
to 2.5, a remarkably low rate for a 


city with nearly 800,000 inhabitants. 
Worcester, Mass., has likewise a very 
low rate for 1932 or only 2 per 100,000. 

Of special interest are the rates for 
Portland, Maine, and Providence, 
Rhode Island, in view of the fact that 
in these states the death penalty has 
not prevailed for many years. Provi- 
dence in 1932 had a rate of only 1.2, 
while rate Portland was 2.8. 
The death penalty has also been abol- 
ished in Wisconsin, but the homicide 
rate for Milwaukee in 1932 was only 
3. Nor is it enforced in Minnesota, 
but the rate for Minneapolis was only 
4.4, while that of St. Paul was 3.6. 

For the five largest cities of the coun- 
try, the rates are in the next 
table, also the actual deaths during the 
two years 1931 and 1932. 


the for 


shown 











Homicides in Five Large Cities, 1931-1932 
Rate per 
Deaths 100,000 
1931 1932 1931 1932 
Chicago 489 452 14.1 12.8 
Detroit 177 162 10.8 9.6 
Los Ange 92 116 7.0 8.4 
New York 586 580 8.3 8.0 
Philadelphi 141 154 7.2 7.8 
1485 1464 
The actual number of homicides in 


our five largest centers of population 
combined decreased from 1485 to 1464, 
or in other words, the crime situation, 
collectively considered, remained prac- 
tically the same. The rate declined 
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slightly for Chicago, Detroit and New 
York and increased slightly in Los An- 
geles and Philadelphia. Chicago alone, 
of the five large cities, had a rate 
above the average for the country at 
large, or 12.8 per 100,000 for 1932, a 
decrease, however, from the rate for 
the previous year of 14.1. Of the five 
cities, Philadelphia had the lowest rate 
in 1932, or 7.8 per 100,000. 


High Rate In South 

The high homicide rates for southern 
cities suggest a brief reference to the 
racial aspects of the problem. In 1929 
(there being no later returns), the ho- 
micide rate of the registration area 
was 5.2 for the white population, and 
38.1 for the colored, an extraordinary 
difference, explicable chiefly on racial 
grounds and the Negro’s inclination to 
deeds of extreme violence on slight 
provocation, but the high Negro rates 
usually correspond to comparatively 
high rates also for the white popula- 
tion, as shown in the following compa- 
rison for selected cities. 


Homicide in 11 Selected States—1929 
Rate per 100,000 


White Colored 
Alabama ‘i o an 39.0 
Arkansas ‘ aot 37.6 
Florida 11.7 59.0 
Georgia 8.4 34.9 
Kentucky 11.4 72.3 
Virginia . : 22.8 
Louisiana bene 7.0 32.7 
Mississippi 10.2 36.0 
North Carolina icc» a 20.5 
South Carolina 6.3 23.3 
Tennessee « tan 58.6 


I also give a few southern cities for 
1929 as follows: 


Homicide in 6 Southern Cities—1929 
Rate per 100,000 


White Colored 
Atlanta - 14,1 109.8 
Birmingham 17.8 89.7 
Dallas 7.9 52.7 
Louisville ‘ 7.3 84.7 
Memphis ‘ 11.8 144. 
New Orleans ars ee 64.0 


As a general rule, the homicide rate 
of American cities exceeds the rate for 
the rural sections. In the registration 
states the homicide death rate in 1929 


was 10.9 per 100,000 for the registra- 
tion cities and 6.9 for the rural part 
of the registration states. Going into 
some detail, the statistics for the State 
of New York are available as_ pub- 
lished by the Director of Vital Statistics 
of the State Board of Health for the 
1926-30. The New York City 
homicide rate for the period was 6.0 
per 100,000. For cities outside New 
York City in New York state the rate 
4.4, and for New York rural sec- 
tions only 2.3. For the male popula- 
tion the rate was 9.8 for New York 
City and for the rest of the state 5.1, 
while for females the rate was 2.3 for 
New York City and 2.4 for the remain- 
der of the state. By age and sex the 
facts are set forth in the table below. 


period 


was 


Deaths from Homicide in New York, 1926-1930 


Rate per 100,000 
New York City Rest ofState 
Male Female Male Female 


All Ages 9.8 2.3 5.1 2.4 
Under 1 year 8.4 11.4 28. 18.3 

1—14 years. 1.0 0.7 0.6 0.6 
15—24 years 9.8 2.2 4.4 3.5 
25—34 years. 18.2 3.1 7.8 3.9 
35—44 years. 14.2 2.6 8.2 3.0 
15—54 years. 10.7 2.4 6.1 1.9 
55—64 years 6.9 1.9 3.5 0.8 
65—74 years 5.3 1.8 3.8 0.3 
75 and over 0.8 1.8 1.2 3 

Through the kindness of Dr. De- 


Porte of the State Board of Health of 
New York, I have been furnished with 
transcripts of homicide death certifi- 
cates for the state, except New York 
City, for the year 1930, admitting of 
more detailed tabulation. There were 
204 deaths from homicide in this area 
during 1930, of which 118 were born 
in the United States, 30 in Italy, 6 in 
Poland, and the remainder in a large 
number of foreign countries. Unfor- 
tunately, it is not possible to calculate 
rates per 100,000 of foreign popula- 
tion. The average age at death of 200 
victims of homicide, 4 not being stated, 
was 33.9 years for both sexes combined 
or respectively 36.4 for males and 29.0 
for females. Eleven per cent of the 
homicides occurred at ages under ten, 
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or 9.8 per cent for males and 13.4 per 
cent for females. These include, of 
course, a measurable number of cases 
of infanticide and unlawful abortions. 
In 2 per cent of the homicides, the vic- 
tims were 70 years of age or over. 

Of the 204 deaths, 99 were caused 
by firearms, 33 by cutting or piercing 
instruments, 12 by some blunt instru- 
ment, and the remainder by other 
means, including 14 abortions and 21 
infanticides. Death by firearms formed 
48.5 per cent of the total homicides. 

By marital condition it appears that 
52.3 per cent of the victims of homi- 
cide were married, 5.6 per cent wid- 
owed, 0.5 per cent divorced and 41.6 
per cent single. 

Of the 136 male homicide victims, 
36 were laborers, 9 chauffeurs, 7 farm- 
ers, 8 merchants, 5 carpenters and 
builders, 4 painters, 4 police officers, 
3 clerks, 3 machinists, 3 bricklayers, 
and the remainder, numbering less 
than 3, comprehend a large range of 
occupations, including 1 clergyman, 1 
pharmacist, and 1 student. Of the 68 
women, 36 were employed at house- 
work, 5 office work, 5 students, 4 wait- 
resses, 3 factory workers, and 1 


teacher. 


Homicide Study Necessary 


A thorough study of the homicide 
problem for an entire state or a group 
of states, including the results of trials 
and the verdicts imposed, would make 
a most useful contribution to knowl- 
edge and is most urgently called for 
in behalf of the more successful re- 
pression of the homicidal trend in the 
American population. The President’s 
Commission did practically nothing in 


considering this aspect of the crime 
problem in the United States. It 
missed the most important phase of 


our national life, which concerns the 
security of human life against deeds 
of violence and the quick apprehension 
and conviction of the offenders. We 
know but little as to the causes or sur- 
rounding circumstances in most of our 
murder cases and rest content with 
having the distinction of being the 
most murderously inclined civilized na- 
tion on the face of the globe. 


Deaths from Homicide in England and Wales, 
1921-1931 Rates per 100,000 


Deaths Rates 
Males Females Males Females Total 
1921 117 130 0.6 0.7 0.7 
19233... 865 117 0.5 0.6 0.5 
1923 . 130 110 0.7 0.5 0.6 
1924.. 119 105 0.6 0.5 0.6 
1925... 118 144 0.6 0.7 0.7 
1936... 137 149 0.7 0.7 0.7 
_ Saag 99 109 0.5 0.5 0.5 
1928.. 100 108 0.5 0.5 0.5 
1929.. 97 107 0.5 0.5 0.5 
1930 112 82 0.6 0.4 0.5 
1931 76 114 0.4 0.5 0.5 


By way of comparison, I include a 
table of deaths from homicide in Eng- 
land and Wales, according to sex, and 
the rates per 100,000 for the period 
1921-1931. 


According to the preceding table, the 
actual number of deaths from homicide 
in England and Wales reached a maxi- 
mum among males in 1923, when there 
were 130 deaths, and among females in 
1926, when there were 149 deaths. In 
1931 these figures had diminished to 
76 for males and 114 for females, or 
a rate of 0.4 for males and 0.5 for fe- 
males. 


Favorable English Rate 

But it is highly significant for Eng- 
land and Wales as partly explaining 
the remarkably low rate of homicide 
for that country, that of the 76 deaths 
from homicide of males in 1931, only 
6 should have been by firearms or 7.9 
per cent. In 1929, among our own 
deaths from homicide, 66 per cent were 
caused by firearms, against 68.2 per 
cent in 1928 and 72.2 per cent in 1920. 
It goes without saying that the fire- 
arms problem lies at the root of our 
homicide situation and that much more 
drastic restrictions are called for than 
are in force even in states which have 
adopted a reasonable measure of regu- 
lations. The firearms problem also ap- 
plies to the accident problem, where 
the number of deaths by firearms re- 
turned as accidental is amazingly 
large. In 1929 there were 3015 deaths 
attributed to accidents by firearms, and 
it is a foregone conclusion that in 
many cases they were homicides or sui- 
cides. I have called attention to the 
firearms problem for a number of 
years, but little progress is being made 
in this direction. Efforts to weaken 
the Sullivan law in New York State 
are constantly towards greater liberal- 
ity in furnishing concealable weapons 
to private citizens. The trade in fire- 
arms is a very profitable one, as shown 
by the latest return of the Census Of- 
fice for 1931. In that year 24 estab- 
lishments produced $7,707,000 worth of 
firearms and parts thereof. Of this 
production, 115,437 were pistols and re- 


volvers valued at $1,520,896, while the 
remainder represented rifles and shot- 
gains. Aside therefrom, the traffic in 
«mmunition represents impressive fig- 
u.es, for the value of cartridges for 
revolvers and pistols produced in 1931 
was $20,889,000. While traffic through 
mail orders has been stopped by postal 
laws, it is of the utmost urgency that 
traffic in concealable weapons should 
be materially reduced throughout the 
country. As observed in the Boston 
Herald in its issue of March 13, 1933, 
under the caption “Pistols for Every- 
body,” “in the opinion of Police Com- 
missioner Mulrooney of New York, 
Mayor Cermak of Chicago would be 
alive today if the laws regulating the 
sale and carrying of revolvers were 
what they ought to be. Zangara, the 
assassin, had no difficulty whatever in 
obtaining his weapon in a shop in 
Miami.” The editorial calls attention 
to the efforts of New York to have 
passed the so-called “uniform firearms 
act,” which should properly be called 
“an act to provide a pistol for every- 
one.” This measure was vetoed last 
year by the then Governor Roosevelt. 


Police Commissioner's Viewpoint 


As pointed out by the Police Commis- 
sioner of New York City, “it would 
nullify the Sullivan law, which, while 
not perfect, does tend to curb the un- 
regulated sale of firearms.” Mr. Mul- 
rooney further states that he “is in 
favor of drastic restriction of both the 
sale and the carrying of guns, and he 
wants a national law to prevent inter- 
state traffic. The express companies 
now handle most of this business, but 
many weapons go through the mails in 
disguised packages.” Finally, “more- 
over, the average citizen, no matter 
how well armed or how expert in the 
use of arms, is usually at the mercy 
of a criminal who relies upon the ele- 
ment of surprise.” All of which is 
sound common sense, but apparently 





HOMICIDE IN 13 CANADIAN CITIES 








1931 1932 

Death Rate Death Rate 

Population Deaths per 100,000 Population Deaths per 100,000 
Brantford 30,060 0 — 30,122 0 — 
Calgary 83,362 6 7.2 85,365 0 _ 
Edmonton 78,829 0 _ 80,828 1 1.2 
Hamilton 154,914 I 0.6 158,993 I 0.6 
London 71,022 0 — 72,031 0 — 
Ottawa 124,988 I 0.8 126,698 0 _ 
Regina 53,034 0 — 54,896 0 _ 
Saskatoon 43,025 0 — 44,750 0 -_ 
Toronto 627,582 it 1.8 638,152 14 2.2 
Vancouver 245,307 a 1.6. 258,116 4 1.5 
Victoria 38,441 0 — 38,416 0 _ 
Windsor . 62,957 0 — 65,390 0 - 
Winnipeg 217,587 6 2.8 221,437 4 1.8 
Total | 831,108 29 1.6 1,875,194 24 1.3 


The figures for 13 Canadian cities, with a population of 1,875,194 and 24 deaths from 
homicides, show a small decrease from a rate of 1.6 per 100,000 population in 193! to !- 
in 1932. The major point of interest is the perfect record last year of no deaths from hom 
cides in Calgary, as against 6 deaths reported in 1931, or a rate of 7.2, the highest rate 


among the 13 cities considered. 
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of smal! effect on the public mind more 
concerned with the sale and possession 
of tirearms than with the drastic elim- 
jnation ot the most convenient means 
of murder and suicide in the American 


nation. 


The attempted assassination of the 


‘the 


President in Florida once more brings 
the question of capital punishment to 
discussion. The 
Cermak was, of 
course, promptiy condemned to die and 
question arises 
as to whether that execution will serve 
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the purpose intended. In my judg- 
ment, in the light of many years of 
study, it will not, since the criminal 
bent on murder is not concerned about 
capital punishment because he expects 
to escape the consequences of his act 
(Concluded on page 15) 
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Akron, VUhio.. 
Alpany, N. Y. ‘ 
Alientown, Penna. 
Altoona, Penna, 
Atianta, Ga. .... 
Atuantic City, N. J. 
Aubourn, N. Y.... 
Augusta, Ga. 
Austin, Texas 
Baltimore, Md... 
Bayonne, N. J.... 
Berkeley, Calif. 
Betnienem, Penna. 
Binghamton, N. Y. 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Boston, Mass. 
Briageport, Conn. 
Brockton, Mass. 
Delaio, NM. F.... 
Cambridge, Mass. 
Camden, N. J.... 
Canton, Uhio 
Cedar Rapids, Ia. 
Charleston, S. C. 
Chelsea, Mass.. 
Chicago, Lil. 
Cicero, Ill. . 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Columbus, Ohio 
Concord, N. H.... 
Covington, Ky. 
Dallas, Texas. 
Davenport, la. 
Dayton, Ohio 
Denver, Colo. 

Des Moines, Ia. 
Detroit, Mich 
Duluth, Minn. 

E. Orange, N. J. 
E. St. Louis, Il. 
Elizabeth, N. J. 
El Paso, Texas 
Erie, Penna. 
Evansville, Ind. 
Fall River, Mass. 
Fitchburg, Mass. . 
Flint, Mich. 

Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Fort Worth, Texas 
Fresno, Calif. ° 
Galveston, Texas 
Gary, Ind. 
Gloucester, Mass. 
G'd Rapids, Mich. 
Greensboro, N. C. 
Hamilton, Ohio 
Hamtramck, Mich. 
Harrisburg, Pa 
Hartford, Conn. 
Haverhill, Mass. . 
Highland Park, 





Hoboken, N. J. 
Holyoke, Mass 
Honolulu, Hawaii 
Houston, Texas 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Jackson, Mich. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
ty, M. J. 
vn, Penna. 
Mich. 
‘ity, Kan. 
City, Mo. 
Wisc. 
Tenn. 
od, Ohio 

Lancaster, Penna. 
Lansing, Mich. . 
“awrence, Mass. 
4AXington, Ky. 
Lincoln, Nebr. 
Little Rock, Ark. 
Long Beach, Calif. 
108 Angeles, Calif. 
Wuisville, Ky. 
Lowell, Mass. 
Lynn, Mass....... 
McKeesport, Pa 
Macon, Ga 
Madison, Wis 
anchester, N. H 
Massillon, Ohio 
~~ ea 
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——1931 \c 1932. 
Death Death 
Popu- Rate Popu- Kate 
la- per la- per 
tion Deaths 100,000 tion Deaths 100,000 
Mediord, Mass 62,222 iT) — 64,238 U ~ = 
wiempuis, ‘Lenn. 204,123 138 52.2 272,907 143 54.2+ 
wian, b'la +. 120,447 40 33.2 128,295 46 35.94 
wmiitwaukee, Wis 592,904 21 3.5 604,028 18 3.U— 
wunueapols, Minn, 414,496 238 5.9 482,008 21 4.4— 
mowle, Ala....... 69,102 24 34.7 69,822 25 35.8+ 
Montgomery, Ala. Oi,eld 29 42.8 63,5u9 30 48.64 
Mt. vernon, N. Y. 63,764 2 3.1 64,665 0 ¥.3+ 
Nashville, ‘enn 158,156 58 36.7 161,538 43 20.6— 
Newark, N. J 445,097 47 10.5 445,385 3Y 8.7— 
New Bedford,Mass. 111,547 0 — 110,707 0 — 
New britain, Conn. 69,193 1 1.4 7U,U45 1 1.4 
Newburgh, N. Y 31,3380 l 3.2 31,404 1 3.2 
New Haven, Conn. 162,073 5 3.1 162,655 7 4.3+ 
New Orleans, La. . 467,417 123 26.3 474,341 100 21.1— 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 56,145 1 1.8 67,001 3 6.3+ 
Newton, Mass.... 67,601 z 3.0 69,401 2 2.9— 
Newport, R. I 29,7389 v0 _ 29,825 v _— 
New York City 7,088,966 586 8.3 7,215,732 580 8.0— 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 78,445 6 7.6 80,8353 4 4.9— 
Nortolk, Va ‘ 130,390 22 16.9 131,734 23 17.5+ 
Oakland, Calif 292,268 16 5.5 298,852 17 5.7 + 
Oak Park, Ill 66,907 5 7.5 69,247 4 5.8— 
Uklahoma City, 

Okla. ‘ 196,774 38 19.3 205,882 23 11.2— 
Omaha, Neb 216,721 24 11.1 218,893 26 11.94 
Orange, N. J , 35,654 0 — 35,853 v —_— 
Pasadena, Calif 79,806 4 5.0 82,782 1 1.2— 
Passaic, N. J 62,854 3 4.8 62,770 1 1.6— 
Paterson, N. J 138,828 3 2.2 139,050 7 5.0+ 
Peoria, lll 108,464 6 5.5 111,260 7 6.3+ 
Petersburg, Va 25,864 S is 29,104 10 34.4+ 
Philadelphia, Pa 1,966,351 141 7.2 1,978,663 154 7.8+ 
Pittsburgh, Pa 679,672 58 8.5 686,462 73 «10.64 
Pittstield, Mass 50,637 1 2.0 51,405 v0 —— 
Fontiac, Mich 68,633 3 4.4 70,115 5 7.1+ 
Portland, Me 70,990 2 2.8 71,134 2 2.8 
Portland, Ore 306,780 14 4.6 310,992 18 5.8+ 
Portsmouth, Va 44,654 13 29.1 43,814 7 16.0— 
Providence, R. I 254,841 3 1.2 256,329 3 1.2 
Pueblo, Colo 50,951 9 17.7 51,635 8 15.5+ 
Quincy, Ill 39,631 1 2.5 39,943 1 2.5 
Quincy, Mass 74,893 0 — 77,221 1 1.34 
Racine, Wis 68,622 4 5.8 68,4386 3 4.4— 
Reading, Pa 111,576 1 2.7 111,900 0 --— 
Richmond, Va 184,294 28 15.2 185,386 36 «619.44 
Rochester, N. ¥ 332,047 14 4.2 335,179 12 3.0— 
Rockford, Ill 88,309 2 2.3 90,265 3 3. 
Roanoke, Va 71,426 12 16.8 73,202 12 16.4— 
Sacramento, Calif. 97,125 8 8.2 99,825 11 11.0+ 
St. Louis, Mo 827,900 131 15.8 832,652 119 14.3— 
St. Paul, Minn 276,076 8 2.9 279,652 10 3.6+ 
Salem, Mass... 43,458 2 4.6 43,542 0 --— 
Sait Lake City, 

Utah 142,952 15 10.5 145,100 7 4.8— 
San Antonio, Tex. 240,032 56 23.3 246,824 42 17.0— 
San Diego, Cal 156,905 10 6.4 164,033 10 6.1— 
San Francisco, 

Calif. 649,844 52 8.0 662,204 46 6.9— 
San Jose, Calif 59,826 1 1.7 61,566 5 8.1+ 
Savannah, Ga 85,234 26 30.5 85,402 36 42.2+ 
Schenectady, N. Y. 96,532 8 8.3 97,204 0 _— 
Scranton, Pa 144,123 2 1.4 144,673 6 4.1+ 
Seattle, Wash 371,658 18 4.8 376,518 24 6.4+ 
Sioux City, lowa 80,143 9 11.2 80,911 8 9.9— 
Somerville, Mass 105,213 3 2.9 106,257 0 -—-— 
Spokane, Wash 116,849 4 3.4 117,917 15 12.7— 
Springfield, Il] 73,394 12 16.4 74,618 8 10.7— 
Springfield, Mass 152,360 2 1.3 154,328 1 0.6— 
Springfield, Ohio 69,703 5 7.2 70,471 5 7.1— 
Syracuse, N. Y 213,871 10 4.7 217,507 4 1.8— 
Tacoma, Wash 108,002 4 3.7 108,950 8 7.34 
Tampa, Fla 107,056 24 22.4 111,772 25 22.4 
Terre Haute, Ind. 62,420 5 8.0 62,108 8 12.9+ 
Toledo, Ohio 296,478 51 17.2 301,086 24 §.0— 
Topeka, Kan 65,830 5 7.6 67,198 7 10.4+ 
Trenton, N. J 123,851 12 9.7 124,247 17 13.7+ 
Troy, N. Y 72,853 3 4.1 72,925 2 2.7— 
Union City, N. J 63,264 1 1.6 66,948 1 1.5— 
Waco, Tex 54,588 9 16.5 55,284 9 16.3— 
Washington, D. C. 492,539 77 15.6 497,315 110 22.1+ 
Waterbury, Conn. 100,892 9 8.9 101,684 4 3.9— 
Wheeling, W. Va 62,319 7 #11.2 62,847 4 6.4— 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 88,17 2 2.3 89,407 4 4.5+ 
Williamsport, Pa. 46,884 0 -— 47,808 1 2.1+ 
Wilmington, Del 106,162 15 14.1 105,814 & 7.8— 
Winston-Salem 

N. C 79,261 13 16.4 82,597 19 23.04 
Worcester, Mass 196,811 4 2.0 198,311 4 2.0 
Yonkers, N. Y 138,891 7 5.0 142,227 6 4.2— 
Youngstown, Ohio 174,562 23 13.2 178,210 20 11.2— 


42,385,379 4,554 10.7 43,127,783 4,533 10.5— 
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Review of Emergency Insurance 
Legislation and Regulations 


Action Taken or Contemplated By Legislatures 
of Thirty-T wo States 


























ALABAMA~—H i Committe ibstitute). ary respecting payment of premiums ito, sus- power by proclamation to declare an emergency 
Approved March 20 Applic only to domesti pension and cancellation of policies by, with- relating to insurance and authorizing the Com- 
companies. Create Emergency Insurance drawal of funds from any payment of funds missioner to issue regulations, in respect t 
Board of five and empowse Superintendent, by all insurance companies, suspends laws con- the business of insurance, adequately protect- 
with consent of majority of such Board, to  flicting with regulations and provides for can- ing policyholders. Applies to both domestic and 
make regulations respecting withdrawal from cellation of license upon violation. Act expires foreign companies. 
and payment of funds to or by domestic legal May 1, 1935, unless sooner by declaration of 
reserve life insurance compani« Suspend Governor. Regulations issued March 14 pro- MINNESOTA—H. 1439. Law enacted March 
law ir onflict with such regulations Expires hibit payment of loar or surrenders (without 13. Empowers Commissioner, with approval of 
June » or earlier if said Board shall so exception for extreme need or other purposes), the Governor, to suspend insurance laws and 
declare Regulations issued limits disbursements of any character to funds regulate insurance business. Act expires March 

on hand and additional income, requires addi- 15, 1935, but Governor or legislature may nul- 

ARKANSAS H-610 Enacted March . tional 30 day grace period where contract period lify by proclamation at earlier date. Regula. 

thorize domestic life companies, with ap- expired on or after Feb. 14, and prohibits divi- tions, similar to New York, issued March 13, 
pr i f Commissioner t the right dends to stockholders of domestic companies. with additional provision that until further 
of ar policyholder ish for loar order of Commissioner, each company shall, upon 
r up ler has issued KANSAS—H. 754. Law enacted March 7. written application prior to expiration of grace 
ever der of approv: f restrictions im- Similar to Indiana Act, but requires approval period, extend such period 30 days. 

P domesti t au of Governor, provides for revocation of license - 
tl ! i ’ for violation, and expires March 1, 1935. Regu- MISSOURI—S-295. Emergency insurance leg- 
lation issued March 9 requiring companies to  islation has been perfected in Senate. Passage 

COLORADO H 824 Impart general grant additional 30 day grace period, applying expected in few days. 
pow to Commissioner, wit! pproval of ‘to all premiums due on or after March 4.” 

Governor to re late withdrawal of fund Further regulations issued March 11, similar MONTANA—Emergency order, issued with- 

from and payment of funds by insurers during to first New York reculations. out special legislation on March 14, prohibits 

the emergency period [The emergency termi- loan and surrender payments, except extreme 

nate Sept i unk extended by Governor MAINE—H. 1612. Introduced March 21. Em- need cases, to $100 and not exceeding 50 per 

Act « ‘ Fel 1, 193 Enactment expected powers commissioner to suspend insurance’ cent of cash value, and prohibiting dividends to 

withir eral days, although bill h met with functions of any insurer licensed in state, limit stockholders. 

nd een refcrred to Com- its business, defer any payments due, makes 

rn violation a crime and terminates authority con- NEBRASKA—-S.476. Bill pending gives gen- 
ferred at will of Governor. eral powers to Secretary of Trade and Commerce 

CONNECTICUT--S. 65 Enacted March 9 or Insurance Commissioner to impose any con- 
Author Comn ioner wit approval of MASSACHUSETTS—H. 1248. Law enacted ditions upon the conduct of the insurance busi- 
Gover to regulate management and opera March 9. Empowers Commissioner to order any ness. Would expire March 1, 1935. Bill has 
t f nsurance companies located or doing one or more insurers to restrict all or part of been amended to condition suspension of lia- 
I thin state their business, limit or postpone amounts pay- bility for payment of loss upon simultaneous 

able under its contracts, ete. Provides fine and extension of time for premium payment. 

PELAWARE—S. 8&8 ed Marct 18 imprisonment for violation of regulations. Reg- 

Authorize Commissioner publi em ulations, similar to New York, issued March 9. NEW HAMPSHIRE—S. 25. Law approved 
ergency to impose any condition necessary or Supplemental regulations issued March 10, March 16 giving general power to Commissioner 
desirable upon the insurance business ‘ommis- granting Massachusetts policyholders 31 day with respect to any particular insurer or in- 
ner determines leneth of emergency ,dditional grace period where contract period surers, similar to Massachusetts Act. Regula- 
expires between March 4 and April 10. tions, similar to those of New York, issued 

DIST. OF COLUMBIA—H. R. 2829 pending —_—_——. March 16. 

Congre MICHIGAN—Senate Concurrent Resolution ‘ 

No 34—-The House and Senate today adopted NEW JERSEY--S. 253. Ch. 45 L. 1933, ap- 

FLORIDA — Reculatior imilar to New York, Concurrent Resolution, giving the Governor proved March 10, empowers Commissioner to 

ed March 13, without special lecislation impose any conditions upon the conduct of the 
therefor Florida Legislature meet April 4 business of any insurance company during the 

period of the emergency. Act apparently of 

Illinois nder Date of M h 21 the Illinois unlimited life. Regulations, similar to those of 
lepartment ved new recu'atior which ex- | -| ill d d New York, issued March 10. On March 18, 
pre y persede those of March 1 Full text Mary an Bi Intro uce Commissioner issued supplemental regulations 
is attached hereto. The provisions of the recu- ‘ similar to those issued by New York on March 
lations is summarized as follow Prohibit pay- BALTIMORE, March 25.—Backed by in- 17, which appear in Special Bulletin No. 233. 
ment of sums on deposit except for interest and . 
installment Toit anak oe catneniie gente surance officials throughout the state, a NEW YORK—A. 1939 and A. 1941. Law em 

th these exceptior Up to $100 for bill giving the state insurance commissioner acted March 7. Life of law unlimited, and 
1eed cases; sums to be used for taxes, : : ‘ emergency to continue until termination desig- 
’ principal mortgage payments or dictatorial power over insurance com- nated by gubernatorial proclamation. nee 
er’s homestead, including residence or . ‘ * tions issued March 9, prohibiting payment by 
for hospital, medical or funeral ex- panies wes introduced in the Maryland any company doing business in New York of 
policyho'der’s dependents Renuires Legislature this week. loans or surrenders in any state, except for 
f necessity and lack of other funds " — payment of premiums or obligations to company, 
Applications made prior to March 13 may be The insurance commissioner would have or in extreme need cases not to exceed $100 
gvranted if needed to cover prior engag ments, powers somewhat similar to those which the to one individual, and restricting payments cof 
non-compliance with which would subject policy- sums on deposit except as to interest and in- 
holder t hardship, affidavit required Sur state bank commissioner was given by the stallments. On March 14, Department prohibited 
render values withheld hereunder shall be held ° ° : * domestic life companies from declaring any 
at interest if policyholder prefers and not ap- emergency banking act which is now in dividends to stockholders or to policyholders dut- 
plied by company. During stay of loans and effect ing pendency of emergency reculations.* 
surrenders, no company shall declare or pay ; i Amendments issued March 17, permitting loans 
dividend to stockholders, and an amount of The measure is backed by the adminis- and cash values to extent necessary for ren 
eash or other securities authorized for invest . . tinuance of a pav roll, and in cases where 
ment equal to all deferred requests for sur- tration, which has held many conferences policyholder applied prior to March 10 and had 
render payments shall be segregated. Reciproci- with insurance officials during the past entered engagements failure to carry out which 
ty provision permits companies to comply with would cause him hardship. Also modifies reg 
conflicting orders of other states if Tlinoi week. lations to permit any company to commly wy 
Department is first notified and approves. . . . . another state with the regulations issue 
pI It is, according to its sponsors, a bill aah chain Wet Gale Gen Ge Ont Gee 
INDIANA—S. 301. Ch. 148, Laws of 1933 similar to that which has been passed in pass emergency law and issue regulations Tt 
annra arch & : owera " fe. ° stricting payments. 
oon Ga rules —- a many other states of the country in the . allie , 
deemed necessary respecting withdrawal or pav- last few weeks. *NEW YORK—On March 23. the ere 
ment of funds in time of emergency. Suspends . ; withdrew its regulations issued March 14, ja 
onflictine laws Act expires March 1, 1935 Passage of the bill will be followed by _, as —_ oe ane ge domestic companies ron 
Regulations issued Marc 0 estrictine loan : . declaring dividends to policyholders. | , 
Regulations | t sed March 1 . es icting. —~ the issuance of regulations by State In- hibition against declaration of dividends 
20 per cent of loan value in extreme need cases surance Commissioner Walsh, limiting the stockholders still stands. 4 pare 
Restricts payment of sums on deposit except . . The Department on March 24 amended pa to 
as to interest or installments amounts of money which policyholders graph (c) of its regulations of Mare i 
may get by loans or surrender of policies permit companies to comply, in other a 

IOWA-—S 1%. Lew enseted Merch 98 yg y 'oans or surre P . “with the laws thereof” as well as with 

Empowers Commissioner with approval of (Concluded on next page) 








Governor, to issue regulations deemed neces- 
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The Homicide Record for 1932 


(Concluded from page 13) 


by whatever clever means may be at 
hand. I give the details as to popu- 
lation, executions, homicides and rates 
in the table below. 


Capita! Punishment and Homicides, U. 8S. 
Registration Area, 1929-30 
1930 
No. of 1929 Homicide Rate per 
States Population Executions Deaths 100,000 
25 34,406,066 0 2,421 7.0 
6 8,632,030 6 1,100 12.7 
3 10,285,290 6 1,072 10.4 
3 8,634,627 9 830 9.6 
6 34,186,749 24 3,002 8.8 
4 20,318,700 42 1,841 9.1 
47 «116,463,462 87 10,274 «8.8 


The preceding table shows conclu- 
sively that there is no precise correla- 
tion between the enforcement of the 
death penalty and its non-enforcement 
as a deterrent in capital crimes. The 
homicide rate per 100,000 was seven in 
the states in which the death penalty 
was not enforced and nine in states in 
which the number of executions was 
largest. 

Of interest in this connection are the 
criminal statistics for England and 
Wales for the period 1920-29, as tabu- 
lated by the National Council for the 
Abolition of the Death Penalty, with 
the following results: The number of 
murders known to the police shows an 
annual average of 148.6, of which 19.2 
killed more than one person. The 
number of cases in which the supposed 
murderer committed suicide was 365. 
Persons proceeded against for murder 
averaged 79.5. The number of per- 
sons found insane before trial, on ar- 
raignment or guilty but insane, was 
24.1. The number of persons convicted 
of murder, excluding those found 
guilty but insane, was 23.9, and of this 
number 13.9, on the average, were ex- 
ecuted. This shows conclusively that 
even in England the death penalty is 
not as rigorously enforced as is often 
supposed to be the case. If those who 
favor capital punishment are really 
serious about their position, they 
should insist upon a very much more 
rigorous enforcement of the law for 
capital crimes. If we executed our 
criminals in proportion to their num- 
bers, the results would be appalling, 
for we would have not less than 5000 
executions a year, instead of the less 
than 150 which now actually take 
Place. It is the ignorant and poor, the 
foreigners and Negroes who suffer the 
death penalty in the majority of cases. 
The recent movement to make kidnap- 
Ing a capital offense will unquestion- 
ably increase the hazards of the kid- 
naped person and more deaths will fol- 
low, since the death of the victim would 
improve the kidnaper’s chances of es- 
cape, 


Much may be learned from the ex- 
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perience of certain foreign countries, 
of which a considerable number have 
abolished capital punishment, as has 
been the case in eight states of the 
United States. Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden and Holland, in which the 
death penalty is no longer enforced, 
have exceedingly low homicide death 
rates. In Denmark the rate for 1921 
was only 0.3 per million. In Holland, 
in 1922, it was only 0.7. In Norway, 
1905-24, it was 0.5, and in Sweden, in 
1923, it was 0.7. No other conclusion 
can be drawn from these statistics 
than that the death penalty is not a 
deterrent in murder. In my judgment, 
the death penalty should be abolished 
in all the states, and the sooner, the 
better. 

The homicide problem presents im- 
portant financial aspects to life insur- 
ance companies called upon to pay 
claims for murdered persons far in ad- 
vance of their normal expectation of 
life. The average age at death in 


Page 15 


homicides is about 30 to 32 years, or 
at a time when life has its highest 
economic productive value. The sta- 
tistics for the Metropolian Life Insur- 
ance Company are available to prove 
that murder has its costly aspects to 
policyholders well deserving of 
thoughtful consideration. I give below 
the returns for the Metropolitan for 
the last five years on premium-paying 
business, both ordinary and industrial, 
showing the number of deaths and the 
amounts disbursed. 


Homicide in the Experience of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company, 1928-1932 


Average 
Year Deaths Amounts Paid Claim Paid 
1928 1,609 $1,163,886 $ 723 
1929 1,606 1,484,619 924 
193 1,684 1,699,119 1,009 
1931 1,746 1,859,298 1,064 
1932 1,503 1,595,535 1,062 


For more than 20 years, I have an- 
nually called attention to our unenvi- 
able position in the matter of capital 
crimes, my first article having been 
published in The Spectator on Oct. 3, 
1912. It is something very consider- 
ably to the credit of The Spectator to 
have granted me the privilege of pre- 
senting the essential facts on the sub- 
ject to the American public. 





Review of Emergency Insurance 
Legislation and Regulations 


(Concluded from page 14) 


regulations, issued by the supervising authorities 
of such other states. 

NORTH CAROLINA—H. 823. Law ratified 
March 7, giving general powers to Commis- 
sioner, with approval of Governor, to regulate 
insurance business, respecting withdrawal or 
payment of funds and extension of days of 
grace for life policies, and suspending laws in 
conflict with such regulations. Act expires May 
1, 1933. No order yet issued and Commissioner 
doubts advisability. Note that law expires by 
limitation on the Ist day of May of this year. 


OHIO—S. 344. Law approved March 8, giv- 
ing general powers to Superintendent, with 
written consent of Director of Commerce, to 
impose any conditions upon the conduct of the 
business of an insurer. Act expires March 1, 
1935. Ohio also amended insolvency law limit- 
ing injunctive and receivership relief to suits 
brought by Superintendent. (S. 343). Regula- 
tions issued March 10, similar to those of New 
York. Supplemental regulations issued March 
18, prohibiting domestic companies from de- 
claring dividends to stockholders and permitting 
all companies to follow conflicting orders of 
other states in such states. 


OKLAHOMA—H. 635. Bill pending giving 
general powers of regulation to Commissioner, 
with approval of Governor, and suspending 
laws in conflict with such regulations. Expires 
on March 1, 1935. Passage expected. 


PENNSYLVANIA — S._ 639. Pending bill 
gives general powers to Commissioner, suspends 
conflicting laws, ratifies previous proclamation 
of Insurance Commissioner, emergency to termi- 
nate when proclaimed by Commissioner, and 
penalty of fine and imprisonment for violation 
of his regulations. Bill contains no limitation 
of its own life. On March 10, Commissioner 
issued regulations, similar to those of New York, 
and on March 18 issued supplemental regulations 
similar to those issued by New York on March 


RHODE ISLAND—S. 112. Pending bill gives 
general powers to Commissioner, with approval 
of Governor, to make and enforce regulations 
for management and operation of insurance 
companies admitted to state, during any bank- 
ing emergency proclaimed by the Governor. 


TENNESSEE—H. 630 and S. 369, introduced 
March 17. Bills grant general powers to Com- 
missioner, with approval of Governor, to im- 
pose any conditions upon the conduct of the 
business of any insurer engaged in business in 
the state, suspending laws which conflict with 
such regulations, making violation a misde- 
meanor and terminating the life of the act upon 
proclamation of Governor. 


TEXAS—S. 421. Pending bill gives general 
powers to Board of Insurance Commissioners, 
with approval of Governor, except as to death 
payments, sick and accident claims, and con- 
ditions limitation of payments by companies 
upon extension of premiums, Bill has met op- 
position in House and accumulated several 
amendments. Has gone to free conference. 
Revision and passage expected soon. Act ex- 
pires Dec. 31, 1933. 





insurance bill 
officially 


UTAH—H. 219. Emergency 
defeated and legislature adjourned 
on March 9, but actually on March 12. 





VERMONT—S. 61. Law approved March 10, 
giving general powers to Commissioner of In- 
surance to issue regulations imposing any con- 
ditions upon the conduct of the _ business. 
Emergency extends until termination  pro- 
claimed by Governor, violation of regulations is 
made a disdemeanor. Regulations, similar to 
those of New York, issued March 





WISCONSIN—A. 601. Ch. 31, L. 1933, Sec. 
206.50 Wisc. St. Law approved March 17. 
Empowers Commissioner, with approval of 
Governor, to suspend payment of loans and 
surrender values during the emergency, to ex- 
tend time for payment of premiums or other 
sums due or to become due a life insurance 
company for such time or times as he deems 
necessary to keep the policy or contract in 
force. Make compliance with orders a de- 
fense in court. The period of emergency 
terminates March 1, 1935, and all orders here- 
under are void thereafter. Order issued March 
20, similar to original New York order, but re- 
quiring additional grace period of 30 days on 
all policies whose contract period expired 
after March 1, and prohibiting dividends to 
stockholders of domestic companies. 











NE of the great terminals in 
the world is that of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad at New 


York and the site, naturally, has become 


the center of one of the c‘ty’s most im- 
business dis- 


portant and attractive 


tricts. The character of this corner of 
New York is quite distinct from any 
other locality of the vast city. It 
seems a little more roomy, definitely 
more classical, and, despite the steady 
stream of taxis and motors, and the 


great waves of pedestrians that sweep 
Avenue or Thirty-third 
command of the police- 


across Seventh 
Street at the 


man’s whistle, it seems somehow a 
trifle more leisurely than the other 
great centers of Manhattan. 


buildings make up 
The chief 
Railroad 


A group of fine 
the skyline of this quarter. 
units are the Pennsylvania 
station (one of the most beautiful 
buildings in America), the United 
States Post Office on Eighth Avenue, 
the Pennsylvania Hotel, and the home 
office of the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society of the United States. 


Modern Construction 


Of these buildings the Equitable is 
the newest, construction on it having 
been completed only a few years ago. 
It was built, therefore, in accordance 
with the modern zoning ordinance of 
the City of New York, which regulates 
the construction of tall buildings so 
that the surrounding structures and 
streets may receive their proper share 
of light and air. It is a remarkable 
thing that this ordinance, purely 
zitilitarian in its intent, has resulted in 
a distinctly American type of archi- 
tecture of great beauty and signif- 
icance. The Equitable Building, with 
its series of setbacks receding from 
Seventh Avenue, is an outstanding ex- 
ample of the excellencies of the new 
school. 

In the design of the facades the mo- 
tives and details of the 14th and 15th 
century Renaissance buildings of 
Northern Italy have been adapted to 
the requirements of modern office build- 
ing construction. The base of the build- 
ing is Milford pink granite with In- 
diana limestone to the fourth floor 
level, smooth gray brick with stone sill 


belt courses on the even-numbered 
floors, and stone sills on the alternate 
floors. There are other points where 


stone trim is employed, such as a stone 





Office 


Home 
Buildings 
of 
Distinction 
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The 
Equitable Life 


of the U. S. A. 


IMUVINUMGUSE A A 


balustrade topped with pinnacles, cor- 
nices and ornamental frieze. 

In the center of the building there 
is a large rotunda two stories high, 
with an arcade leading to Seventh Ave- 
nue and a cross arcade leading to Thir- 
ty-first and Thirty-second Streets. From 
this rotunda a marble staircase leads 
to the rear of the second floor level, 
where the Cashier’s Department of the 
Society and the Public Service Section 
is located. 

The rotunda and arcades are de- 
veloped in a very simple style, paneled 
on the sides with semi-dark Botticino 
marble, with a base of red Levanto. The 


floors of this rotunda and the arcades, 
together with the elevator lobbies 
throughout the building, are of Traver- 


tine stone. All the various types of 
marble and stone are imported from 
Italy. The Travertine stone is a build- 


ing material used by the ancient 
Romans, and it may be interesting to 
note that the Coliseum and St. Peters 
were both built of this type of stone. 
In addition to its possibilities for pleas- 
ing architectural treatment it has the 
more practical advantage of being non- 
slip, which is a distinct advantage in 
flooring for business buildings. The 
ceilings of the rotunda and arcades are 
of plaster in low relief suitably painted. 


Centrally Located 


While the building is of absolutely 
fire-proof construction an extensive sys- 
tem of fire protection is afforded by 
stand pipes, hose, and fire extinguishers 
at each stair landing, together with 
fire pumps and sprinklers, and com- 
plete equipment in the form of watch- 
signals and fire alarms. 
important feature of the 
building is its location. It would be 
difficult to find a site that is better 
served by the transportation facilities 
of the city. There is direct connection 
with the Pennsylvania express station 
of the Interboro-Seventh Avenue sub- 
way, a direct entrance to the Pennsyl- 
vania and Long Island Railroad sta- 
tions and an indirect entrance to the 
Hudson and Manhattan tubes and the 
Broadway-Brooklyn subways a_ block 
away. The Seventh Avenue surface 
cars pass the building; the cross-town 
Thirty-fourth Street surface line is two 
blocks north; and the Sixth Avenue 
“L” Railroad one block east. The new 
Eighth Avenue subway is also adjacent. 

The main idea of the building pro- 
ject is to make adequate provision for 
the present and future housing and 
administrative requirements of a large 
and constantly growing business. Com- 
bined with the aim of providing the 
proper space and equipment for the 
prompt, economical, and _ convenient 
dispatch to the Society’s business, has 
been the endeavor to provide through- 
out the building a maximum of light, 
air and comfortable working condi- 
tions for the clerical forces of the Se 
ciety. A combination of simplicity and 
flexibility is, therefore, the keynote o 
the design. 


man’s 
A very 
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Lincoln National Life 
Reinsures | wo Companies 


Fort Wayne Company Takes 
Over Old Line Ins. Co. and 
Northern States Life 





Two new reinsurance transactions 
were announced last week by Arthur 
F. Hall, president of the Lincoln Na- 
tional Life Insurance Company. The 
business of the Old Line Insurance 
Company of Lincoln, Neb., and the 
Northern States Life of Hammond, 
Ind., was taken over by Fort Wayne 
company. 

These two deals will increase the as- 
sets of the Lincoln National nearly 
$10,000,000; the insurance in force ap- 
proximately $70,000,000; and the an- 
nual income more than $2,000,000. More 
than 40,000 additional policyholders 
will be added to the Lincoln Life group. 
The Lincoln National will maintain 
offices in the home cities of both of 
these companies. 

The entire business of the Old Line 
Insurance Company was taken over 
by the Lincoln National. John and 
Blake Maher, founders of the Old Line, 
decided to retire from business and 
chose the Lincoln National Life as the 
company they felt would best serve the 
interests of their policyholders. ll 
details necessary for the transfer of 
this business to Fort Wayne have been 
completed. Policyholders will receive 
complete information on the transfer 
of their protection immediately. 

The Northern States Life was placed 
in the hands of a receiver several 
months ago, at the request of the In- 
surance Commissioner, in order that 
the interests of policyholders might be 
conserved. Later, a careful investiga- 
tion and survey showed that the Lin- 
coln Life was in an excellent position 
to handle satisfactorily the business of 
the Northern States. Last week the 
receiver, John W. Morthland, was in- 
structed by the court to turn over the 
Northern States’ business to the Lin- 
coln National. 

Principal features of the Northern 
States contract are as follows: 

1. Pending death claims are to be paid 

- dongs Lincoln National within sixty 
2. The Northern States office in Ham- 


mond is to continue in operation for 
at least one year. 
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3. Lincoln National places assets of 
Northern States in trust for the 
benefit of policyholders. 

4. A trustee is to be appointed by the 
court to supervise the Lincoln Life 
administration of the Hammond 
Company. 

. All profits derived from Northern 
States business during the next fif- 
teen years are to belong to North- 
ern States policyholders. 

§. A lien of 60 per cent is placed 

against the cash surrender value of 

Northern States Life policies with 

specified exceptions. 


or 





Life Companies United 
In Supporting President 
Daniel Boone Says Insurance Has 


Taken Its Place in War Against 
Fear and Avarice 





St. Louis, Mo., March 27—“Life in- 
surance will cooperate fully with Presi- 
dent Roosevelt in his fight to save the 
country from the forces of fear and 
avarice,” Daniel Boone, president of 
American Life Convention, declared 
in commenting upon the steps taken at 
Washington to relieve the financial 
crisis causing the nation-wide banking 
holiday. 

“Up to the very moment, when the 
responsible officers of the Government 
and of the several States found it nec- 
essary to place drastic restrictions on 
and finally close the banks of the land, 

(Concluded on page 21) 





Daniel Boone 


Van Schaick Lifts Ban on 
Dividends to Policyholders 


New York Companies 1932 Earn- 
ings Provide 1933 Dividends 
Plus Substantial Reserves 








Superintendent George S. Van 
Schaick’s ruling suspending dividends 
to policyholders of New York life in- 
surance companies, which caused so 
much excitable comment, has _ been 
withdrawn. The order suspending the 
payment of dividends to stockholders 
remains unaltered. 

In a statement given out last week, 
the superintendent said that an audit 
of the statements of the New York 
companies shows that the 1932 earn- 
ings of the carriers were more than 
sufficient to provide 1933 dividends and 
to set up, as well, substantial reserves 
for contingencies. The text of Mr. Van 
Schaick’s statement is as follows: 

“An examination of the annual 
statements for 1932 of life insurance 
companies operating in New York 
State, audit of the last of which was 
completed this week, has satisfied me 
that the emergency ruling of March 14, 
1933, prohibiting any further declara- 
tion of dividends to policyholders may 
be and is hereby withdrawn. This 
audit shows that the net earnings of all 
life insurance companies cperating in 
New York State were over six hundred 
million dollars in 1932, of which nearly 
four hundred million dollars was 
earned by New York State companies. 
These earnings were sufficient not 
only to provide the dividends for 1933 
but also substantial additions to re- 
serves for contingencies. Substan- 
tially 90 per cent of dividends to policy- 
holders are left with the companies. 

“The order suspending the payment 
of dividends to stockholders remains 
unaltered.” 





A newcomer to the ranks of policy- 
holders’ magazines is announced by 
the Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of Hartford, with the publi- 
cation of the Policyholders’ Edition of 
ConMuTopics. This is a small leaflet, 
appearing monthly, intended for use 
with premium notices and premium re- 
ceipts, and as an enclosure for general 
correspondence with policyholders and 
prospects. The prime purpose of the 
magazine is to establish a contact be- 
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A Fine Summary of 
Recent Policy Restrictions 


O. J. Arnold, president of the North- 
western National Life of Minneapolis, 
comments to his agents on the restric- 
tions placed upon the companies by the 
various Insurance Commissioners in a 
very constructive and observant man- 
ner. He says: 

“To the average level-headed policy- 
holder it means little or nothing that, 
temporarily, he cannot draw upon his 
life insurance reserves unless he is in 
extreme need. Men do not buy life in- 
surance primarily for its intermediary 
cash and loan values, but to protect 
their families at their death and to 
carry out systematic plans for attain- 
ing financial security upon the maturity 
of contracts of an investment character. 

“There is, however, a panicky minor- 
ity which needs to be protected against 
the consequences of its own lack of 
balance, and such individuals have been 
wisely prevented from needlessly plun- 
dering their own life insurance reserves 
through unreasoning fear, an action 
which they or their beneficiaries would 
be sure to regret later on.” 


Legion Insurance Post 
Supports Economy Bill 


At a meeting held on March 16 of 
the Insurance Post No. 1081 of the 
American Legion, the sentiments of the 
members vigorously manifested 
when Albert Frank proposed a resolu- 
tion backing President Roosevelt’s 
economy plan. It was unanimously ap- 
proved. Telegrams of congratulation 
were sent to New York Senators Cope- 
land and Wagner on their attitude to 
support the President. 

The guest speaker of the evening 
was William Campbell Armstrong, 


were 


OFFICERS OF BUFFALO MUTUAL LIFE 





George W. Curtis, President 


The Buffalo Mutual Life Insurance 
Co. announces the recent new and com- 
plete change in management. The new 
officers and directors are as follows: 

George W. Curtis, president. 

E. Parker Waggoner, first vice-pres- 
ident and superintendent of agents. 

Earl N. Blood, second vice-president. 

Edward B. Horning, chairman of the 
Executive Committee and _ general 
counsel. 

Clarence F. Walters, treasurer. 

George H. Chase, secretary. 

Augustus W. Hengerer, M.D., medi- 
cal director. 

Directors: William C. Bingham, 
James M. DeMunn, John A. Derthick, 
Earl L. Eaton, M.D., William C. Pat- 
ton, Theodore L. Popp, J. Frank 
Tucker, Warren B. Wilkes, Charles H. 
Wilson. 











| ing day. 


Head Office 


Confidence and Satisfaction 


Applications for new assurances were received by the Sun 
Life Assurance Company of Canada at an average rate of 
more than One Million Dollars for every working day of 1932. 


| During the same period, the Company paid out to policy- 
holders and beneficiaries more than $360,000 for every work- 


_ SUN LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY OF CANADA 


Montreal 





























E. Parker Waggoner, Vice-President 


The Buffalo Mutual, now over 60 
years old, has only within the past 
year changed to a legal reserve com- 
pany. It operates on the American Ex- 
perience Table of Mortality with 3% 
per cent reserves. 

At the request of the new manage- 
ment, a thorough and complete audit 
of its affairs has been made by the New 
York State Insurance Department, and 
the report of this examination shows 
the company to be in splendid shape. 

The assets of the company now 
amount to $1,409,553.28, an increase 
for the year of $227,181.87. 

Full reserves are carried on all poli- 
cies and, in addition, a surplus fund of 
$135,512.26 is provided (nearly 10 per 
cent of our total funds) to protect and 
safeguard the policyholders. 

The company operates in the states 
of New York and Ohio, and also in 
Puerto Rico. 

All forms of life, endowment and 
term insurance are written covering 
men and women. The company als0 
specializes in Juvenile insurance, writ- 
ing Ordinary Life, Twenty Payment 
Life and Twenty-Year Endowment 
policies from birth to age 10. The 
equities under these forms are similar 
to adult policies except the amount of 
benefit payable in the event of death 
which is regulated by state statute. 

Business written so far during 193° 
is greatly in excess of the similar pe 
riod of 1932 and indicates a substat- 
tial but conservative growth for this 
year. 
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Wendell P. Coler Predicts 
Period of Sane Progress 


Wendell P. Coler, actuary of the 
American Central Life Insurance Com- 
pany, of Indianapolis, addressed the 
Indianapolis Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce last week. Mr. Coler traced the 
origin and background of the Federal 
Reserve System and its functions, told 
how the outbreak of the World War 
caused values and prices to sky-rocket, 
and then showed that the end of the 
war and the return of men to normal 
production resulted in a sharp reduc- 


tion in land values and commodity 
prices. Discussing the situation brought 
about by the recent banking mora- 


torium, he concluded a brief outline of 
contemplated banking reforms with the 
prediction that real progress is certain 
to follow the lessons learned by the 
bitter experience of the past few years. 


A Study of One 
Company's Mortality 


A report of the deaths upon which 
claims were paid in 1932 by the New 
England Mutual Life of Boston, classi- 
fied as to costs and age at death, is 
very illuminating and no doubt could 
be used effectively by life insurance 
agents in their regular canvass. For 
death, the primary inspiration in life 
insurance, still depletes the ranks of 
the insured and the non-insured. There 
can be moratorium on premium pay- 
ments and cash values and banking 
transactions, but there is never a mora- 
torium on death. This report shows 
that out of 1859 deaths, 504 occurred 
between the ages of 60 and 70; 458 be- 
tween 50 and 60; 335 between 40 and 
50; 268 between 70 and 80; 136 between 
30 and 40; 67 between 20 and 30; 55 
over 80 and 16 under 20. The primary 
cause of death were of the 
circulatory system, of which there were 
886; 247 of these were from miscel- 
laneous forms of heart disease, 229 
arterio-sclerosis, 183 apoplexy and 142 
angina plectoris. Ages from 60 to 70 
led in this causation with 312. Next 
in importance were violent deaths, of 
which there were 249. 106 of these 
were due to suicide and 65 to auto- 
mobile accidents. Ages 40 to 50 suf- 
fered most in this classification. There 
were 246 deaths from general diseases, 
of which cancer with 201 led. It is of 
interest to note that only seven of the 
cancer deaths occurred prior to age 40. 
Other causes included diseases of other 
special 
Citis the most important at 43. 


diseases 


organs with 163 with appendi- 
132 
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UMULUNALLYSNODAAL NNUAL LEAL 


New Rates for Aetna 


The Aetna Life Insurance Company has 
announced a new schedule of non-participat- 
ing rates and cash surrender values to go 
into effect shortly. New rates and values 
on leading policies will appear in an early 
issue of The Spectator. 





SU 


deaths were caused by systematic in- 
fections with tuberculosis accounting 
for 56 and influenza 27. There were 
112 deaths from diseases of the respira- 
tory system including 105 from pneu- 
monia. 49 deaths resulted from dis- 
eases of the nervous system. 





Life Underwriters Turn 
Bank Holiday Into Publicity 


Life Underwriters of Champaign 
County, Illinois, turned the bank holi- 
day to their advantage by means of a 
joint newspaper advertising campaign, 
taking advantage of the interest in the 
situation to gain friends and confidence. 
On March 9, the Champaign County 
Association of Life Underwriters took 
space in the Champaign News Gazette, 
the Daily Illini, and the Urbana Daily 
Courier. Following is the brief mes- 
sage: “We the undersigned members 
of the Champaign County Association 
of Life Underwriters, in view of the 
many inquiries from _ policyholders, 
hereby inform you that the Old Line 
Companies will do everything possible 
to protect your interests throughout the 
present bank holiday. 

“The following members are 
qualified men to assist you in protect- 
ing your present insurance and will do 
so regardless of company.” 

Then followed the names of the com- 
panies and their representatives in the 
association. The ad was headed “Serv- 
ice For Your Life Insurance.” 

Nathaniel P. Blanchard, secretary of 


the Champaign Association resi- | 
palg whecdennd tn" 


dent of the Illinois Association, de- 
clared that the good business obtained 


through this medium fully justi eee 2 : 
~ . y justified the | the country is imploring his men to 


cost of the advertisements. 


App-a-Day Record 
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By Frank ELLINGTON 


Y attention has been called to an 
M item in a morning newspaper 
which alleges that three-point-two beer 
will be on sale in various states of the 
Union in the near future. The attention 
caller at the same time suggested that 
this paper might get someone to write 
an article on the general theme of 
“What the Return of Real Beer Will 
Mean to Life Insurance.” Of course, 
this suggestion struck me as a little 
silly as I know all about beer myself 
and pretty nearly everything about life 
insurance. Naturally, if such an article 
is needed, I shall write it myself. 

* * . 

S a matter of fact, I was tempted 

to come right out with the answer 
to the problem and tell this individual 
that it will have no effect whatever 
on life insurance; that people who sin- 
cerely wanted beer never stopped 
drinking it and that the majority will 
continue to talk beer and drink whisky 
just as they always did. The beer was 
etherized, you say? Of course, every- 
one admitted that it was, as a general 
thing. But at the same time every 
drinking man I ever knew could tell 
you about at least three places within 
walking distance where you could buy 
the real stuff. They trucked over from 
so-and-so. One of the fine things de- 
veloped out of the period of prohibition 
has been the beautiful faith in bar- 
tenders and delivery men evinced by 
the American public. 

FTER some deliberation, I decided 
A that I would not attempt to de- 
bunk beerocracy. I can even pretend 
with some degree of conviction that it 
may really influence the 
life insurance. It is a mellowing bev- 
erage and I have no doubt but that 
taken in sufficient quantities it will 
make a prospect love his wife and chil- 
Maybe the beer drinkers will 
furnish that much sought after “new 
type” of prospect. Every manager in 


business of 


| find his prospects off the beaten path. 


T. Foley Treadway, who is a member 


of the Augusta, Ga., office of the Lorick 
& Vaiden Agency of the Missouri State 
Life Insurance Company, has set his 
goal at 100 consecutive days of life in- 
surance production. He has already 
passed the 80th-day mark and is still 
going strong. 





* 


HERE is, however, one serious 

question that is going to be raised 
in the new order of things. Will the 
legalized brew have to contend with 
organized racketeering? And _ what 
manner of restrictions will an agent 
have to deal with in the new deal? The 
home office underwriters will have to 
decide these questions for the agents 
and the companies. 
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Conn. Mutual Men 
to Meet in Newark 


The recruiting, training and super- 
vising of new men will be treated at a 
round-table discussion and field train- 
ing school to be held for a group of 
eight Connecticut Mutual supervisors 
from various parts of the country, who 
will meet in Newark, April 3-15, under 
the chairmanship of Fred O. Lyter, as- 
sistant superintendent of agents for 
the Connecticut Mutual. 


San Francisco Managers 
Hold Special Meeting 


Members of the San Francisco Gen- 
eral Agents and Managers Association 
met in that city on March 28 at a 
luncheon meeting, at which time a 
round-table discussion was featured 
between the various members on sub- 
jects of material interest to those of 
the organization. Oscar C. LeBart, 
general agent for the New England 
Mutual Life, is president. 





A COMPLETE LINE 











The Missouri State Life provides 
the field man with a complete line of 
policy forms offering a wide range 
of non-participating and participat- 
ing contracts, designed to meet the 
varying needs of individual pros- 
pects. Life—Accident and Health— 
Group—Salary Savings. 


Liberal Agency contracts, prompt 
underwriting service, helpful field 


cooperation. 


MISSOURI STATE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Saint Louis 





Underwriting Problems 
Not Only of Depression 





Dr. McCahan Reviews Experience Dur- 


ing Last Three Years and Finds Old 
Problems Still Most Important 





That the greatest problems of the 
life insurance companies have not been 
brought on by the depression was em- 
phasized by Dr. David McCahan in a re- 
view of life insurance underwriting ex- 
perience during the last three years, 
which he presented last week at the In- 
surance Round Table of the Wharton 
Alumni Institute of Business in Phila- 
delphia. 

“The problems of risk selection, qual- 
ity production, agency development and 
conservation must be met even though 
business conditions improve soon and 
substantially. The success of a company 
in meeting such will have a real bearing 
upon its future net costs,” he said. 

Citing the various methods which have 
been undertaken to overcome the 
dwindling volume of new business writ- 
ten, Dr. McCahan stressed the im- 
portance of reducing the high turnover 
in the agency ranks. “Education must 
play an important part,” he said, “not 
only because it equips the individual to 
perform his particular role with greater 
competence, but also because in secur- 
ing this equipment he is binding him- 
self to his vocation and viewing it as 
a permanent career.” 

“The splendid record of solvency 
which has been maintained by life in- 
surance institutions, more than any- 
thing else, will pave the way for a 
broader and more intelligent use of life 
insurance when conditions improve,” he 
said. “Of 94 legal reserve companies 
retired in the last three years, only 
twelve were placed in receivership. Re- 
insurance arrangements have already 
been effected for most of these. Since 
the amount of insurance involved 
throughout the entire period averaged 
less than three-fifths of one per cent of 
all that outstanding at the end of 1932, 
and since the average loss per year, 
assuming all impairments represent 
actual realized losses (which they do 
not), was less than $1.00 for every 
$1,000 net reserve at risk, the record is 
one of which we may well be proud.” 


Reports Record Writings 


The Continental Life Insurance Com- 
pany of St. Louis reports that Monday, 
February 20, was the biggest day of 
this year in the amount of written neW 
business reaching the home office. 
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COMMENT 





Superintendent Modifies 
Illinois Insurance Ruling 





Palmer Liberalizes Ruling to Permit 
More Latitude In Payments for 
Emergency Needs 





CuicaGo, March 28.—Loan and cash 
surrender restrictions have been modi- 
fied considerably in Illinois on ruling 
of Ernest Palmer, superintendent of 
insurance. 

Originally the order of the Illinois 
department had been patterned largely 
after the New York order permitting 
the payment of amounts up to $100 
in cases of great emergency. However 
the new ruling permits payment of 
loans on a policy or its cash surrender 
value for the purpose of meeting all 
taxes and interest and principal on 
mortgages on homesteads or farms be- 
longing to the policyholder. In addi- 
tion loans may be obtained for pay- 
ment of hospital, medical and funeral 
expenses for the immediate members of 
the assured’s family, providing the 
payment is made direct to the persons 
entitled thereto upon order of the 
policyholder. 

Mr. Palmer also has ruled that ap- 
plications presented prior to March 13, 
the date of the original order, may be 
paid providing the application was 
made in good faith to cover engage- 
ments made prior to the date of the 
order. A representative of the insur- 
ance company must make personal in- 
vestigation of such cases. 





Life Companies United 


(Concluded from page 17) 


life insurance companies generally were 
meeting all of their obligations with 
usual promptness. 

“No other business institutions even 
approached the accomplishments of 
life insurance in paying its obligations 
since the stock market crash of 1929 
first plunged this country into the 
worst financial depression of recent 
years. The officers of all life insurance 
companies are proud of this record. 
But, in this national emergency when 
the welfare of our nation is in the bal- 
ance, we cheerfully bow to the neces- 
sity of giving full support to the Presi- 
dent in every step he may take to con- 
vert a threatened rout into a victory. 

“With a view of doing their part in 
making it possible for the President to 
quickly attain the goal he sought in 
ais historic proclamation of March 5, 
the supervising officials responsible for 
the functioning of life insurance in a 
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large number of States within the past disadvantage of other policyholders and 
several weeks have given their ap-_ beneficiaries. 

proval to new laws permitting them to “Generally speaking, life insurance 
place into effect restrictions upon the could continue to meet all obligations 
making of policy loans and paying of to policyholders. But in this natural 
cash surrender values by the life in- crisis individuals and single industries 
surance companies under their super- must bow to that superior law—the 
well-being of the entire people. All of 
us must be with the President in this 
tions is to quickly close another door war on fear and avarice. So life in- 
to those panicky persons who are en- surance takes its place on the firing 
deavoring to protect themselves to the line.” 


vision, except in distress cases. 
The purpose of these new restric- 





Gins for Watters 


You can give profitable and valuable 
advice to prospects who insist upon 
“waiting” to acquire the protection they 
need. 


Remind them that thousands 
of “waiters” are rejected 
each year because of phys- 
ical faults that didn’t exist 
earlier in life. 


Tell them of the hundreds of 
claims paid on lives of 
policyholders who sur- 
vived less than a year after 
buying protection. 


Thirdly, show them how 
much it will cost them, in 
higher premiums, to defer 
action. 





Che Prudential 
Iusurance Company of America 


Epwarp, D. Durrietp, President 
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* NEW RATES * NEW DIVIDEND SCALE » 
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Just Issued 
THE LATEST AUTHENTIC COST DATA 


Are you still talking 1932 rates and costs? Obvi- 
ously not. Neither are your contemporaries. 
Every 1932 comparative rate book is obsolete. 
You'll need, as never before, the new 1933 LIFE 
AGENTS BRIEF. 


You can’t talk true comparative benefits, costs and 
coverage unless you have the latest authentic data. 
And that’s just what the BRIEF gives you—and in 


the most usable form. 


It is the only book arranged under subject head- 
ings, so that comparative points can be stressed 
immediately, and to the exclusion of other irrele- 
vant subjects. It brings out selling points that 
otherwise might be missed; and it eliminates time 
wasted thumbing through pages searching out com- 


parable points while the prospect is cooling off. 


SPECIAL NEW FEATURES THIS YEAR include: 
Annuity Rates and a synopsis of principal annuity 
contracts; Single Premium Rates for ordinary and 
20 year endowments, and single premium divi- 
dends; Disability Rates; and Waiver of Premium 
Rates. 


List Price $2. Ask for special com- 
pany club rates. 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


N. W. Cor. 56th & Chestnut Sts. Philadelphia, Pa. 





Contents of the Brief 


PREMIUM RATES — Participating 
and non-participating for ages 15 to 
65. 

SPECIAL LEADING CONTRACTS 
—Family Income, Modified Life, Con- 
vertible, etc. 

SURRENDER VALUES—Ages 15 to 
65. 

ANNUAL DIVIDENDS PAID IN 
1933 — Showing Yearly Cost and 
Average Net Cost. 

DIVIDEND HISTORIES — For 10, 
15 and 20 year periods. 
DIVIDENDS ON TERM POLICIES. 
DIVIDENDS ON FULLY PAID 
POLICIES. 

WHEN POLICIES BECOME PAID 
UP and mature as an endowment 
when dividends are allowed to accu- 
mulate at interest. 

SINGLE PREMIUMS—For ordinary 
and 20 year endowment; and SIN- 
GLE PREMIUM DIVIDENDS. 
NET PREMIUMS AND RESERVES 
—On 3% and 344% basis for ordi- 
nary, 20 pay, and 20 year endow- 
ments. 

ANNUITY RATES AND ANNUITY 
CONTRACT SYNOPSIS. 

WAIVER OF PREMIUM RATES. 
DISABILITY RATES. 
INDUSTRIAL, INFANTILE AND 
INTERMEDIARY RATES. 











The Spectator Company, Publication Office 
N.W. Cor. 56th & Chestnut Sts., PHILADELPHIA. 


Please send me.......... copies of the 1933 
edition of the LIFE AGENTS BRIEF at my com- 


pany club rate, Name of company.........++: 
eT Tee TT eT eT Te ETT eT 
DE: bt bn0 need etndnsewes decade 
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ODERATE upward revisions 

have been made in the new 

rate schedule adopted by the 
Travelers Insurance Company of Hart- 
ford, Conn., to become effective April 
1, 1933. Rate changes have been 
numerous recently among companies 
writing non-participating contracts 
while participating companies have so 
far confined changes to dividend scales. 
The Travelers has also altered cash 
surrender values in the earlier policy 
years. 
The annual premium rates, illus- 
trated below, are without disability. 
The Retirement Income contract is is- 
sued to men maturing at ages 55, 60, 
64 and 65, and to women maturing at 
ages 55, 60 and 65. This contract pro- 
vides $1000 insurance to maturity age 
with a life income of $10 a month be- 
ginning at that time. If the insured 
lives to maturity, the annuity is guar- 
anteed to be paid for 100 months, even 
though death occurs prior to the time 
that this period has terminated. In the 
later policy years, when the cash sur- 
render value exceeds the initial insur- 
ance, it becomes the amount payable 
at death. Since the annuity feature of 
the contract is predominant, a higher 
premium is charged to women than to 


Travelers Insurance Company Revises Rates 


men, but higher surrender and matur- 
ity values are available to women. The 
policy carries two different paid-up 
non-forfeiture values, one of which is 
an endowment maturing at the regular 
maturity age under which the cash pay- 
ment, if the insured survives to matur- 
ity, is the same as the death benefit 
payable if he dies maturity. 
However, only the extended term provi- 
sion would apply if such paid-up values 
would exceed the face amount of insur- 
ance. The other paid-up non-forfeiture 
value is available in the form of paid- 
up life insurance payable only at death. 
This option carries a greater amount 
of insurance. The contract is issued 
with or without disability provisions. 

The Retirement Income at age 65 is 
particularly advantageous as an in- 
vestment in that the contract enables 
the excess of premium over Ordinary 
Life premium to give a return at matur- 
ity equivalent to a higher rate of in- 
terest accumulation than is obtainable 
from any other investment of equal 
security. 

The Cash Settlement contract is level 
insurance to ages 60, 65, 70 or 80. Rates 
on this policy are shown below for set- 
tlement age at 60 and 70. 

The Cash Settlement at the desig- 


before 


nated age is equal to at least the total 
annual premiums paid exclusive of dis- 
ability or other extra premiums. The 
minimum amount of cash settlement is 
the amount which is equivalent to $1000 
paid-up life insurance, so that under 
one of the maturity options, without ex- 
amination, the contract may be 
tinued as paid-up life insurance. 

This policy also has two different 
paid-up non-forfeiture values available. 
One is an endowment maturing at the 
regular maturity age under which the 
cash payment, if the insured survives 
maturity, is the same as the death 
benefit payable if he dies before ma- 
turity; and the second is paid-up life 
insurance payable only at death. The 
second option carries a greater amount 
of insurance. 

The Family Income Trust Agreement 
is issued on the 10, 15 and 20 year plan. 
The extra premiums shown below are 
payable for 15 and 20 years. When 
attached to an insurance contract, the 
total benefit for $1000 of insurance, in 
event of death within a selected period 
is an income of $10 a month, beginning 
at the date of death and terminating 
10, 15 or 20 years from date of issue, 
at which time the face amount of the 
contract becomes payable. 


con- 








15-Pay- 20-Pay- 15-Yea 
Age at Ordinary ment ment Endow- 
Issue Life Life Life ment 
Serre $12.45 $23.94 $19.60 $57.33 
19 . 2.72 24.31 19.92 57.37 
20 13.01 24.70 20.25 57.40 
21 13.32 25.10 20.60 57.43 
22 13.64 25.52 20.96 57.46 
23 13.98 25.96 21.34 57.48 
24 14.34 26.43 21.7 57.50 
25 14.72 6. 92 22.14 57.52 
26. 15.11 27.45 22.57 57.54 
ae 15.53 28.02 23.03 57.57 
28 15.97 28.64 23.51 57.61 
29 16.43 29.29 24.02 57 66 
I 16.92 29.98 24.56 57.72 
rs sie euaraen 7.45 30.69 25.14 57.79 
32 18.03 31.43 25.75 57. 87 
_, Sees 18.66 32.20 26.40 57.97 
34 19.34 33.00 27.09 58.09 
iis cata See gst 20.06 33.83 27.82 58.23 
36 20.81 34.7 28.58 58.38 
37 21.60 35.61 29.37 58.56 
RS: 22.44 36.56 30.19 58.77 
39 23.32 37.55 31.05 59.01 
40 24.26 38.58 31.95 59.28 
iG wareleenate 25.25 39.65 32.89 59.58 
42 26.30 40.77 33.88 59.91 
43 27.42 41.93 34.92 60.27 
SARs 28.60 43.14 36.02 60.66 
45 29.85 44.39 37.16 61.09 
46 31.17 45.70 38.35 61.57 
7 32.57 47.06 39.60 62.10 
. eee 34.05 48.48 40.92 62.69 
49 35.62 49.95 42.31 63.34 
50 37 . 27 51.48 43.77 64.05 
ol... 39.02 53.08 45.30 64.84 
I tesa nip 40.88 54.75 46.91 65.7 
53 42.85 56. 50 48.62 66.63 
54 44.94 58.33 50.43 67.64 
55 47 17 60.25 52.35 68.73 
i nies ssw ieaks 49.52 62.25 54.38 69.91 
ae 52.01 64.35 56.53 71.19 
58 54.65 66.56 58.81 72.60 
39 57.45 68.89 61.23 74.18 
60 60 44 71.35 63 79 75.96 
61 63.65 73.97 66.53 77.98 
6 67.13 76.80 69.52 80.29 
63 70.94 79.90 72.87 82.96 
64 75.16 83.35 76.75 86.07 
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r 20-Year 30-Year Cash Settlement Retirement Income Retirement Income Fam. Income Trust 
Endow- Endow- Men Women Agreement 
ment ment At Age At Age At Age AtAge AtAge AtAge 15 Years 20 Years 

60 70 55 65 55 65 

$40.71 $24.18 $13.45 $12.76 $25.09 $16.25 $26.40 A et 
40.74 24.24 13.80 13.05 26.07 16.70 27.45 17.44 = — 
40.78 24.30 14.18 13.36 27.11 17.17 28.56 17.95 $2.62 $3.53 
40 82 24.37 14.58 13.69 28.22 17.68 29.76 18.50 2.64 3.55 
40.86 24.44 15.01 14.05 29.42 18.21 31.04 19.07 2.65 3.57 
40.89 24.52 15.46 14.43 30.69 18.77 32.54 19 68 2.66 3.58 
40.93 24.61 15.95 14.82 32.17 19.37 34.15 20.32 2.67 3.60 
40.97 24.71 16.46 15.24 33.77 20.00 35.87 21.01 2.68 3.62 
41.02 24.82 17.01 15.68 35.50 20.67 37.72 21.73 2.69 3.65 
41.07 24.95 17.59 16.14 37.36 21.39 39.72 22.50 2.70 3.69 
41.14 25.10 18.22 16.64 39.38 22.14 41.92 23.32 2.73 3.74 
41.22 25.27 18.88 17.15 41.59 22.95 44.33 24.20 2.76 3.81 
41.31 25.46 19 59 17.70 44.01 23.81 46.97 25.13 2.81 3.90 
41.42 25.68 20.42 18.34 46.69 24.73 49.88 26.15 2.88 4.01 
41.55 25.93 21.31 19.00 49.64 25.75 53.08 27.35 2.97 4.15 
41.70 26.21 22.28 19.71 52.88 26.94 56.59 28.64 3.07 4.35 
41.88 26.52 23.32 20.46 56.43 28.21 60.43 30.02 3.19 4.55 
42.09 26. 87 24.43 21.27 60.32 29.57 64.62 31.50 3.32 4.79 
42.32 27.26 25.69 22.22 64.56 31.05 69.20 33.10 3.47 5.05 
42.58 27.69 27.06 23.28 69.21 32.65 74.25 34.8 3.66 5.36 
42.87 28.16 28.61 24.43 74.39 34.38 79.85 36.69 3.89 5.74 
43.19 28.68 30.60 25.68 80.19 36.27 86 15 38.72 4.17 6.18 
43.54 29.26 32.86 27.03 8 38.34 93.32 40.96 4.51 6.71 
43 94 29.89 35.35 28.45 40.63 101.60 43.44 4 86 7.25 
44 38 30.58 38.20 30.00 43.15 111.28 46.15 5.24 7.86 
44.86 31.33 41.49 31.70 45.91 122.69 49 11 5.68 8 53 
45.39 32.15 45.33 33. 57 48.88 136.30 52.34 6.15 9.27 
45.98 33.04 49.86 35.63 52.09 152.7 55.86 6.68 10 08 
46 63 34.01 54.92 37.90 55.58 173.86 59.69 7.26 10.96 
47.34 35.06 60.98 40.42 59.41 199.96 63.88 7.89 11.92 
48.12 36.20 68.36 43.23 63.67 233.10 68.52 8.58 12.97 
48.98 37.44 77.52 46.37 68.43 276.47 73.71 9.33 14.09 
49.92 38.81 89.15 49.89 73.84 335.99 79.60 10.14 15.31 
50.94 53. 56 80.05 86.38 ; 29 
cf Sere 7.71 87.26 94.26 
53.26 66.45 95.73 103 . 56 
54.58 67.71 105.78 ae neces 9. ddan 
56.02 73.83 117.89 , 127.94 
57.58 133.69 145.29 
59.27 153.10 166.65 
61.11 177.57 : 193.63 
63.13 209 . 57 ~ 228 . 82 
65.37 253.26 276.85 
67.88 coe 
70.72 
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Stevens’ Death Revives 


Life Company Publicity 


Illinois Life President Said to 
Have Owned Policies With 
Face Value of $300,000 


Tragedy stalked into the Illinois Life 
Company embroglio last 
week and stayed just long enough to 
have Raymond W. Stevens, the ex- 
president of the company, remove him- 
self by his own hands and to put the 
that company 
first 
under 


Insurance 


unfortunate 
pages of the daily 
head- 


affairs of 
back on the 
newspapers sensational 
lines. 

Mr. Stevens, on Thursday afternoon, 
after first calling the receiver of the 
company in an effort to reach a com- 
promise in the claims against him, shot 
and killed himself in his home in High- 
land Park. 

An interesting sidelight that devel- 
oped during the week-end was an in- 
terview with Mrs. Jesse Smith Stevens, 
the first wife of J. W. and the mother 
of R. W. and E. J. Stevens, all three 
of whom were indicted on charges of 
conspiracy to embezzle $4,000,000 from 
the life company for the two hotels. 
Mrs. Stevens, who now is 76 years old, 
revealed that R. W. Stevens opposed 
the erection of the Stevens Hotel while 
his brother, who was the active head 
of the LaSalle Hotel, and his father 
were in favor of it. 

It is reported that R. W. Stevens 
had insurance totaling over $300,000 
on his life after the payment of all 
outstanding loans. In view of the fact 


Life, 


that the receiver of the Illinois 
General Abe] Davis, had filed suit 
against him for $300,000 said to be 


owing to the life company, it is ex- 
pected that he will move against the 
estate in order to recover for the bene- 
fit of the Illinois Life. It was said 
that Mr. Stevens had only $50,000 of 
insurance with the Illinois Life, sub- 
ject to a loan of $24,168, which had 
been made last summer. It was re- 
ported that a $10,000 policy had lapsed 
last November and that the two $20,- 
000 policies would have lapsed on 
Thursday of this week. 





App.-a-Week Stuff 


The securing of an application a 
week for over one hundred five and one- 
half years is the composite record for 
the ten leaders of the Conservative 
Weekly Production Club of The Lincoln 











MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 
a synonym for 

Quality and 
Excellence in 
Life Insurance 


Massachusetts 
Mutual Life 


Insurance Co. 
Springfield 
Massachusetts 





Organized 1851 

















National Life Insurance Company. The 
leader has over eighteen and one-half 
years weekly production, while seven 
and one-half years are marked to the 
credit of the tenth man on the list. 
There is no secret formula which they 
have used to achieve this record, rather 
the certainty of a live prospect list. 


Mutual Benefit Life 
Issues New Contract 


The Mutual Benefit Life Insurance 
Company recently announced the de- 
velopment of a new form of ordinary 
life policy differing from the form in 
general use in that the premiums in- 
crease each year during the first ten 
years and remain level thereafter. At 
age 35 the premium for the first year 
for a policy of $1,000 is $12.34 as com- 
pared with the present ordinary life 
premium of $26.35. The premium in- 
creases each year by $1.86, so that the 
eleventh year’s premium amounts to 
$30.94. This is the premium for an 
ordinary life policy issued at age 40. 
The policy has cash surrender values 
as well as paid-up and extended insur- 
ance values, computed on the same 
basis as the values for regular ordi- 
nary life policies but differing, of 
course, in amount. At the end of ten 
years when the insured is 45 years of 
age, he will have a policy bearing the 
same rate of premium, receiving the 
same dividends and having the same 
surrender values as he would have if 
he had insured his life five years 
earlier on the regular ordinary plan. 

















INSURANCE 


Founded 1850 








QS + SS 


LIFE ENDOWMENT 


DOUBLE INDEMNITY 


MODIFIED LIFE 


SALARY SAVINGS 





THE 
MANHATTAN LIFE 


654 Madison Avenue at 60th Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


COMPANY 


Thomas E. Lovejoy, President 


RETIREMENT INCOME 
DISABILITY 
PREFERRED RISK 
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Charles F. Williams 
Lauds Industrial Agent 


Speaking before a large attendance 
of life underwriters at the Toledo Sales 
Congress last Saturday, Charles F. 
Williams, president of the Western and 

Life, declared that the in- 
agent will share fully in the 
enhanced prestige of life insurance 
generally and that the opportunities 
for creating small estates through life 
never brighter than 


Southern 
dustria 


jnsurance were 
now. 

The public of today, Mr. Williams 
said, a thinking public and it be- 
hooves the industrial agent to keep 
abreast of the times and be in a position 
iss intelligently all questions of 
sound finance and insurance matters 
generally. The public is a cautious 
public, too, he said, and this condition 
should react to the advantage of the 
insurance salesman. 

Elaborating upon the utility of in- 
insurance and the opportun- 
the modern agent, Mr. Wil- 
liams said: “There is nothing sounder 
in the history of finance than legal re- 
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production. 








Scranton-Pittsburgh, Pa. 
General Agency of a Pennsylvania Company 


Territory unsurpassed and large enough for an unlimited 


Contract as good as the best, with exclusive rights. 
Confidential communication invited from those with clean rec- 
ords and with ability to handle such an agency. 


EXCLUSIVE 
care of THE SPECTATOR 


Address 

















serve life insurance and the industrial 
insurance man is a chief exponent of 
safe, sound and guaranteed legal re- 
serve life insurance. Every human 
being is his prospect. He can write 
the small policy and the large policy in 
the same home. He has produced bil- 
lions of dollars of industrial insurance 
and billions of ordinary insurance in 
this country. 
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write today to: 


| COMMONWEALTH LIFE 


INSURANCE 
LOUISVILLE, 


RENEWALS 


FULLY PAID 






The payment of standard nine-year renewal commissions—fully paid in 
four years—is only one of the many features of Commonwealth service 
to agents. For further details concerning this unique compensation plan, 
or for information about good openings in Alabama, Ohio, Florida, 
Georgia, Indiana, Kentucky, Mississippi, Tennessee or West Virginia, 


ESTED 


IN 


AN AGENCY COMPENSATION PLAN 
THAT IS INTERESTINGLY NOVEL AS 
WELL AS ATTRACTIVELY LIBERAL 


COMPANY 
KENTUCKY 








_| 
Insurance Legislation 


In State of Oregon 


Commissioner Averill Considers 
Investment Law Most Impor- 
tant of 17 Bills Passed 


SALEM, ORE., March 27—Among the 
new laws enacted by the 1933 session 
of the legislature, affecting the stand- 
ardization and regulation of the in- 
surance business in this State, the most 
important from the standpoint of pub- 
lic protection, in the estimation of In- 
surance Commissioner A. H. Averill, 
is House Bill 404, which specifies the 
character and classification of securi- 
ties in which domestic insurance com- 
panies may invest their capital stock 
and surplus assets. 

“In the light of our past experiences 
in stock market crashes and the serious 
deflation of security values,” says Mr. 
Averill, “especially as they have been 
refiected in the insurance business, I 
feel that we have taken a long forward 
stride in the enactment of this piece 
of legislation which will not only stand- 
ardize the list of high-class securities 
in which our home companies can in- 
their available funds, but will 
strengthen the stability of the insur- 
ance companies and imbue the public 
with a renewed sense of security of 
protection under their policies.” 

Another act of interest and concern 
to the policyholder is that one (House 
Bill 147) which provides that forms of 
endowment and annuity contracts, is- 
sued by life insurance companies, must 
be submitted for the approval of the 
insurance commissioner. 

While a number of bills were intro- 
duced, affecting the insurance depart- 
ment and its subsidiary bureaus only 
17 reached final enactment. 
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NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


51 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 





88th ANNUAL STATEMENT » DECEMBER 31, 1932 




















A Mutual Organization, 
Founded in 1845 


Incorporated under the Laws of 
the State of New York 


. 
BOARD of DIRECTORS 


December 31, 1932 





JOHN B. ANDRUS 
Menefecturer, Arlington Chemétoal 
(Company 

NATHANIBL FP. AYER 
Treegucer, Cabot Monafecturing Company 
( Teatites ) 

CORNELIUS N. BLISS 
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te the Policy-holders and the Public: — 


During the year 1932 the New York Life Insurance Company paid to its living 
policy-holders and to the beneficiaries of those who died, the sum of 


$255,200, 187.69 


It met every obligation from its current cash income, made new investments 
during the year amounting to 


$46,623,111.32 
and closed the year with a larger amount of cash in bank than at any other year- 
end in its history. 
The assets of the Company amount to 


$1,974,076,041.43 
The total liabilities of the Company amount to 
$1,860, 106,133.54 


included in which are policy reserves calculated upon the most conservative basis 
used by Life Insurance companies; a provisional apportionment of $52,059,288 
for 1933 dividends to policy-holders, and a special reserve, not required by law, 
of $36,630,709.74 


Its unassigned funds (surplus) over all liabilities amount to 
$113,969,907.89 

New paid for insurance effected during 1932 amounts to over 

$521,000,000 

At the close of 1932 the Company had outstanding insurance in force of over 
$7,300,000,000 

The total income of the Company during the year was 
$407,235,904.31 


The following table shows the assets of the Company under various headings 


and the percentage of each to the total: 
Per Cent te 


Asset Value Total Assets 


Description of Investment 











Cash on Hand or in Bank $27,697,604.76 1.40 
United States Government Bonds 56,009,519.74 2.84 
State, County and Municipal Bonds 129,486,343.11 6.56 
Public Utility Bonds 147,550,734.61 7.47 
Industrial Bonds 19,187,336.03 97 
Railroad Bonds . 376,878,012.42 19.09 

Canadian Bonds (Dominion, Province, City, 
ete.) . . 38,847,205.78 1.97 

United ee of Siete Britain and Ireland 
Bonds. . 2 4,987,377.90 25 
Other Foreign Bonds . - . 2,359,029.10 12 
Preferred and Guaranteed Stocks 80,883,896.00 4.10 
Real Estate Owned (including Home Office) . 48,146,598.73 2.44 
First Mortgages on City Properties . . 529,478,296.81 26.82 
First Mortgages on Farms 22,451,275.96 1.14 
Policy Loans . 419,798,911.98 21.27 
Interest and Rents ae ond Aened 36,168,670.83 1.83 
Other Assets . ‘ 34,145,227.67 1.73 
Total .$1,974,076,041.43 100.00 


(In this statement, bonds not subject to amortization and all Preferred and 
Guaranteed stocks are valued on basis prescribed by the National Con- 


vention of Insurance Commissioners.) 


DRemnar WH fomercnon— 


President 
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Investment Experience of 
Life Companies 
Concluded from page 7) 


tion, which is charged by the company 
against itself for the use of its own 
home office property. From the gross 
rentals received, I have deducted taxes, 
and repairs on real estate, 


expenses, 
so as to form a measure of the net in- 
come properties owned. From a 
yield of 1.91 per cent in 1929, income 
on real estate has fallen to a slight 


loss in 1932 of 0.11 per cent. Since a 
large portion of the real estate has 
been acquired within the past two 
years and there is a lag between the 
time when a company acquires prop- 
erty and the time when it can be re- 
habilitated and rented to another ten- 
ant, there is a period when a number 
of the properties return no yield. As 
tenants are found, however, and as 
general business conditions improve, 
the yield on the life insurance compa- 
nies’ real estate properties should 
show a more normal figure. The in- 
vestments of life insurance companies 
in mortgage loans, which have to be 
foreclosed and the property taken over, 
unquestionably are frozen for the time 





eing; but land and buildings are 
physical assets which, under almost 
any conditions, have a definite value 


and from which an income can be de- 
rived. Farm property is essential to 
sperity of the nation and home 
and office property is essential to living 
rking in the urban centers. Ag- 
riculture is our basic industry and this 
country is an agricultural country. 
over long periods of time 
ls not possible for industry without an 
underlying prosperous agriculture. It 
s reasonable to expect, therefore, that 
the companies as a whole will eventu- 
ally emerge from the real estate prob- 
lem, both farm and city, with a not 


unreasonable loss. 


Yield From Bonds and Stocks 
The 





ome yield from bonds and 
exhibited a remarkable de- 
gree of stability. Expressed 


} as yield 
bonds 


invested in and 
Ss measured bv the ar yrtized value 

asured Dy the amortized vaiue 
‘ bonds and the Convention values of 


funds 





eks, there has actually been only a 
"ry slight decrease between 1929 and 
interest on bonds and dividends 


equalling 4.63 per cent of the 
funds invested therein during 





1932, compared with 4.77 per cent dur- 
No doubt, if the companies 
and it necessary to invest a larger por- 
in short-term securities 


on of funds 


March 


or in highly liquid government obliga- 
tions, some sacrifice of income must re- 


sult. Life insurance companies are 
not large investors in stocks. Most of 
the stock holdings consist of high- 


grade preferred or guaranteed stocks 
and in very few instances have divi- 
dends been reduced or passed; so that 
dividend reductions have not affected 
the life insurance companies to any ex- 
tent. 

The yield from premium notes and 
policy loans likewise shows no great 
variation from year to year. In 1932 
the yield on policy loans was 5.62 per 
cent, compared with 5.73 per cent in 
1929, the interest received from policy 
loans totalling $160,000,000 in 1932, 
against $97,000,000 in 1929. These as- 
sets represent an offset to reserve lia- 
bilities and are the safest of all assets, 
for there is no doubt as to the payment 
of interest or principal. 


Decreased Interest Return 

Despite the substantial increase in 
cash and bank balances, the income 
from funds at interest and from other 
debts due the companies has decreased 
from 6.30 per cent during 1929 to 1.83 
per cent during the year of 1932. This 
is easily accounted for, however, by 
the fact that banks everywhere have 
reduced interest on deposits. 





any] 
STANDARD 


















Combined figures for interest, divi- 
dends and rents received, applied to 
total invested assets, indicates that the 
yield has been reduced from 5.13 per 
cent to 4.77 per cent between 1929 and 
1932. This decrease in yield has in no 
way impaired the reserves of the pol- 
icyholders, since the total reserves are 
based upon interest at the rate of 3 
per cent and 4% per cent, although, 
for the time being, it may result in 
somewhat lower levels of profits to the 


companies, and, consequently, lower 
dividends to policyholders. 
Peculiar Advantages 
Life insurance companies, unlike 


fire and casualty insurance companies, 
are not large holders of equity stocks, 
nor are they normally subject to the 
effects of a sudden catastrophe, such 
as a conflagration. of this 
situation, whereby it is not anticipated 
that the companies will be forced to 
liquidate a large volume of securities 
at one time, life insurance companies 
evaluate bond holdings on the so-called 
amortized or investment basis instead 
of actual market prices. This practice 
has been maintained for the past 25 
years and since the primary object of 
life insurance company investments is 
stability of principal and certainty of 
income, it has proved a wise and pru- 
dent method of valuation. On account 
of the use of amortized values rather 
than market values, however, it is im- 
possible to measure losses in principal, 
due to the decline in the security mar- 
kets, which the life insurance compa- 
nies have sustained on securities re- 
maining in their portfolios, except for 
such reductions in book value as the 
companies have deemed 
Losses on principal, which have been 
established through the sale of securi- 
ties or write down of book value, how- 
2ver, are reported. The net result of 
the increases or decreases in book 
value and the profits or losses on ledger 
assets sold or matured was in 1929 a 
of approximately $1,700,000 for 


3ecause 


advisable. 


profit 
the companies 
cut, and a loss in 1932 of about $49,- 
000,000. When compared with total 
assets, however, the loss of $49,000,000 
is infinitesimal, amounting to less than 
three-tenths of 1 per cent. 


reporting to Connecti- 





1933 


Renewals Hard in 


The California-Western States Life 
reports that of the $34,992,365 of in- 
written during 1931, a survey 
in February of 1933 shows that 
per cent or $19,132,298 had 
renewed. 


surance 
made 
only 
been 
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Annual Statement of 
Jefferson Standard Life 

The financial statement of the Jeffer- 
son Standard Life Insurance Company, 
of Greensboro, N. C., as of Dec. 31, 
1932, shows this company to have made 
during that year in 
income and insurance account. 
Total admitted assets are shown as 
55,799,907, which is an increase of 
14,212 over the corresponding figure 
for the year ending 1931. The largest 
single item in this portfolio is real es- 
tate loans carried at $18,823,678, of 
which $18,010,136 is on city property, 
with $813,542 on farm property. Loans 
to policyholders amount to $14,592,087. 
Other items included are real estate of 
$7,426,267, with the company’s 17-story 
home office building as the principal 
item. Bonds, stocks and collateral loans 
are carried at $7,152,008, of which 
$2,749,076 are bonds at amortized basis. 
Listed securities are at market values 
as of Dec. 31, 1932. Premiums, notes 
and liens amount to $4,077,493; cash 
in office and banks, $929,570; net pre- 
miums in course of collection, $2,154,- 
686, with interest due and accrued of 
$644,118. 

Total liabilities are shown as $53,- 
149,907. The chief single item carried 
is of course the policy reserve, which is 
$50,034,849. Other liabilities are re- 
serve for taxes, $204,034; reserve for 
policy claims, $430,693; premiums and 
interest paid in advance, $453,922; div- 
idends left at interest, $475,152, and 
reserve for all other liabilities, $25,303. 

Dividends apportioned to policyhold- 
ers are listed as $729,954 and the com- 
pany also carries a special reserve to 
take care of depreciation of real estate 
and of investment fluctuation of $800,- 
000. The capital and surplus to policy- 
holders are carried at $2,650,000, which 
with its special reserve gives additional 
protection to policyholders of $3,450,000. 

New insurance issued (paid-for busi- 
ness) during 1932 amounted to $36,- 
440,100, while the insurance in force at 
the end of the year was $328,270,890. 
Payments to living policyholders in 
1932 aggregated $6,387,683, with pay- 
ments to beneficiaries of $2,852,580. 
Total payments to policyholders and 
beneficiaries therefore amounted to 
$9,240,263. 

The ratio af actual to expected mor- 
tality was 59 per cent; interest earned 
on total invested assets, 5.5 per cent; 
actual interest collected on mortgage 
loans in 1932 averaged 6 per cent, while 
interest paid on funds held on trust 
was 5 per cent. 

Officers of the company are: 


increases assets, 


’ 


Julian 


Price, president; C. Elmer Leak, George 
A. Holderness, vice-presidents; Emry 
C. Green, secretary; Harold Holderness, 
treasurer; A. R. Perkins, agency man- 
ager. 





New Agencies Established 


The Buffalo Mutual Life Insurance 
Company announces the establishment 
of a new agency office in New York 
City located at 1502 Chrysler Building 
with John McKay as district manager. 
The present field force of New York 
numbers about thirty. 

A new agency has also been estab- 
lished at Rochester, N. Y., with Frank 
Sickels as district manager, with 
offices located in the Cutler Building. 
Although this agency is new, Mr. 
Sickels already has over ten men who 
are rapidly developing into real pro- 
ducers. 

Ira S. Myers who has been a rep- 
resentative of the company for some 
years past has just been appointed as 
district manager for four of the cen- 
tral counties in Western New York 
with headquarters at Hornell. 


-~ 





Auto Death Losses 
of a Life Company 


During 1932 the State Life Insurance 
Company of Indiana paid 47 losses in 
which the cause of death was automo- 
bile accident. Twenty-eight of these 
payments included double indemnity. 


Reinstated Policy Must 
Preserve Original Benefits 


Arkansas Supreme Court Rules 
Contract Cannot Be Altered 
to Restrict Company's Liability 


LITTLE Rock, ARK., March 28—In- 
surance companies in granting rein- 
statement of life insurance policies may 
not engraft new conditions or other- 
wise restrict their liability by condi- 
tions not contained in the policy, the 
Arkansas Supreme Court held recently 
in deciding a case from Sebastian Cir- 
cuit Court. 

Both the appellate and lower courts 
held Mrs. Ossie McCray to be entitled 
to receive $500 on the policy of her 
husband, Jonas McCray, who commit- 
ted suicide within less than a year 
from the date he reinstated a life in- 
surance policy in the Life and Casualty 
Insurance Company of Tennessee. 

The insurance company contended 
the terms of its policy limited its lia- 
bility to the amount of premiums due 
if the insured committed suicide with- 
in one year from the effective date of 
the policy. 

Justice McHaney held that by rea- 
son of reinstatement of the policy the 
policy then was in the same status, so 
far as the company’s liability was con- 
cerned, as if it had not been lapsed. 
The policy was more than a year old. 
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You may be one of those who CAN GROW with the 
Buffalo Mutual Life. 


Attractive openings in New York and Ohio. 
Write for our agency plan. 


GEORGE W. CURTIS, 


President 
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Annual Statement of 


Conservatism and Soundness 
Both in Underwriting and in 
Finances Are Shown 





The annual statement of the Loyalty 
Group of fire and casualty insurance 
companies gives every evidence of con- 
servatism and soundness both in un- 
derwriting and in finances. Despite the 
stress to which all business has been 
subjected practically all of the fire 
companies closed the year with an un- 
derwriting profit while the casualty 
companies, due to the peculiarly dis- 
tressing effect which the present de- 
pression has on the class of business 
underwritten by them, suffered under- 
writing losses. Each of the companies, 
despite the general investment situa- 
tion, closed the year with ample surplus 
funds augmented by additional volun- 
tary reserves for contingencies. 

The chief unit of the fleet is, of 
course, the Firemen’s Insurance Com- 
pany of Newark, which had total ad- 
mitted assets on Dec. 31 last of $42,- 
944,722. After setting aside unearned 
premium reserve of $10,616,497, a loss 
reserve of $1,508,152 and full reserves 
for other immediate and deferred lia- 
bilities, as well as a reserve for con- 
tingencies of $8,628,441, the company 
shows a surplus to policyholders of 
$20,685,710, of which $9,397,690 is capi- 
tal and net surplus totals $11,288,020. 

The Girard F. & M. of Philadelphia 
had total admitted assets aggregating 
$6,003,209. Its liabilities included the 
unearned premium reserve of $2,287,- 
916, a loss reserve of $272,665 and re- 
serve for all other liabilities of $336,- 
736. After setting aside a reserve for 
contingencies the company had a sur- 
plus to policyholders of $2,133,221 
which included capital paid up of 
$1,000,000 and net surplus of $1,133,- 
221, 

The Milwaukee Mechanics of Mil- 
waukee closed the year with total as- 
sets of $13,538,394. Its liabilities in- 
cluded reserve for unearned premiums 
of $4,665,737, a loss reserve of $684,- 
578 and other liabilities of $197,242. 
Ithad set aside a voluntary reserve for 
contingencies of $3,074,839. The sur- 
Plus to policyholders is shown as 


(Concluded on page 39) 
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Globe & Rutgers Under Rehabilitation 
on Sapeny SP Cis ; New Capital Sought by Officers 


Risks of Carrier Remain in Force But New 
Business Not Being Written; Affiliates, for 
Most Part, Appear Not Seriously Involved 


HE ultimate fate of the Globe & Rutgers Fire Insurance Company, 
placed last week by court order in the hands of the New York In- 
surance Department for rehabilitation, had not been definitely de- 


termined at this writing. 


The company is presently in the hands of 


Special Deputy Superintendent R. A. Brennan, in charge of the 


Liquidation Bureau. 


is prohibited from writing any new business. 


Its policies remain in force, but the company 


The Globe & Rutgers 


is one of the largest fire insurance companies in the country. 


The “rehabilitation” statute is a 
comparatively recent addition to the 
law of New York and some confusion 
exists in insurance and legal circles as 
to its exact application in this case. It 
may be said to be tantamount to a 
temporary receivership in which the 
company is operated, without inter- 
ruption, by a conservator, although 
new business is not accepted. 

The possibilities of complete rein- 
surance of the Globe & Rutgers are 
considered remote due to the size of 
the company and the special classifica- 
tion of many of its risks. It is the 
definite hope of the officers of the com- 
pany that sufficient new capital to re- 
store the company will be forthcom- 
ing. It is believed, in view of the fact 
that liquidation proceedings have been 
withheld, that the superintendent of 
insurance would be sympathetic to such 
a solution. 

Meantime every effort is being made 
to protect the affiliates in the Globe & 
Rutgers group, which, because of their 
close association with the Globe through 
reinsurance arrangements have been 
subjected to a good deal of misunder- 
standing as regards their status. The 
Insurance Company of the State of 
Pennsylvania has a 50 per cent par- 
ticipating contract with the Globe, but 
even if this indemnity were worthless, 
which it is not, the company is re- 
ported to have sufficient resources to 
pay all claims in full. 

The American Home Fire Assurance 
Company advises its agents that it is 
not seriously affected by the Globe’s 
situation, as its capital and surplus, 
on market values, are sufficient to meet 
claims after absorbing all liabilities 
now in the Globe & Rutgers. 
(Concluded on page 32) 








Statement by Supt. Van Schaick 


The following statement by 
Superintendent Van Schaick of 
New York, issued late Tuesday 
night, gives, in a nutshell, the 
current status of the Globe & 
Rutgers Insurance Company. 

“In answer to various inquiries 
made of this Department relative 
to the rehabilitation order affect- 
ing the Globe & Rutgers Fire In- 
surance Company, the following 
telegram has been sent to all in- 
quirers as well as to all agents of 
the company and Insurance Com- 
missioners. 


“Globe & Rutgers policies still in 
force. No new business being written. 
All payments suspended pending efforts 
to effect reorganization through raising 
of new capital. If reorganization is pos- 
sible all losses should be paid in due 
course. If reorganization unsuccessful 
losses will be claims against the com- 
pany in liquidation. Impossible to pre- 
dict at present whether successful re- 
organization can be effected but com- 
mittee has been organized and efforts 
are proceeding. If liquidation later be- 
comes necessary it is impossible to 
presently predict whether creditors will 
be paid in full. Policyholders have 
option on continuing policies or can- 
celling and having claim for unearned 
premium. Pending decision as to re- 
opening of Globe & Rutgers policy- 
holders should protect risks by binding 
in other companies subject to cancel- 
lation of new binders in event of re- 
opening. Such binders and other in- 
surance on property should waive con- 
tribution by Globe & Rutgers Fire In- 
surance Company. 


GEORGE S. VAN SCHAICK, 
Superintendent of Insurance of 
the State of New York.” 

















Chicago Fire Losses 
Lowest Since 1919 


Thirteen ago Chicago 
properly rejoiced at the remarkable low 
fire loss record of the year 1913. Now 
the city looks with satisfaction upon 
the record of last year, which is second 
only to that of 1919 and is more than 

thousand dollars than 
which was also considered a 


years quite 


a hundred less 
for 1923, 
banner year. 

The total for 1932, as compiled by the 
Fire Insurance Patrol, was $8,412,651, 
being $111,000 less than 1923, when the 
record was $8,423,000. The 1919 rec- 
ord was $7,553,000. The 1932 record is 
all the more significant when it is con- 
sidered that it is approximately 50 per 
cent less than the modern day high rec- 
ord of $16,000,000 set in 1926. 

The 1931 total was $9,502,023. De- 
cember was high last year with $1,291,- 
880; August was second with $1,099,131 
and October was low with $323,472. 

The patrol estimated $4,584,889 of 
the loss in buildings and $3,827,762 in 
contents. 


The patrols reported that their nine 
units attended 11,803 alarms, a de- 
crease of 325; spread 17,667 water- 
proof covers, an increase of 1601; ex- 
tinguished 155 fires, a decline of nine; 
replaced 787 sprinkler heads as com- 
pared to 964; inspected 583 buildings, 
a decline of 161; and extended first aid 
in 116 cases as compared to 99. 

There were 269 fires in sprinklered 
risks, a decline of 12, though the dam- 
age totaled $929,982, an increase of 
$102,971 for the year. 


Fire Waste Council's 
April Meeting Plans 


At the meeting of the National Fire 
Waste Council which will be held at 
the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States in Washington, D. C., 
on April 7, Guy E. Beardsley, vice- 
president of the Aetna Insurance Com- 
pany, as well as James L. Madden, sec- 
ond vice-president of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company, will speak. 
Mr. Beardsley has been widely active 


for many years in fire prevention ac- 
tivities and Mr. Madden when man- 
ager of the insurance department of 
the National Chamber took a leading 
part in organizing the Council. 


Nat. Fire Protection 
Annual Meeting 


The annual meeting of the National 
Fire Protection Association scheduled 
to be held in Milwaukee, May 29 to 
June 1, was arranged for that place 
and time to enable the members attend- 
ing to visit the Century of Progress 
Exposition which opens in Chicago on 
June 1. The program committee, it is 
announced, plans the usual interesting 
program dealing both with technical 
and popular subjects. The complete 
program will probably be announced in 
the near future. It is expected that 
the special excursion rates that will 
prevail during the Chicago exposition, 
as well as the exposition itself, will 
result in an unusually large attendance 
at the annual meeting. 








REPORTS OF FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES 


The following figures from statements of Fire Insurance Companies covering the years 1932 and 1931 have been 
compiled from returns made direct to THE SPECTATOR. Securities are included in assets in 1932 according to Con- 
vention valuations, unless otherwise indicated, with bonds on the amortized basis. 
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NAME AND LOCATION Capital December 31st December 31st Written Dividends Paid 
OF COMPANY Paid in Shai aee 2 Sees) See eto os See eae 
| | | 
1932 1931 1932 | 1931 1932 | 1931 | 1932 | 1931 | 1932 1931 
- a TS | Sane Gaememe = Pease A LE aS see FE 
Alliance, Philadelphia $1, 000, 000) 90,006,517 $9, 277, 617| *$3, 237, 533|*$2,910, 126} $1,994,244) $2,728, 167) $1,135,205) $1,358,317) $275,000) $375,000 
Anchor, Providence, R. I } 1,000,000) 1,933,785} 2,511,772| 223,345) 1+353,608 477,981 493, 887 240, 562 183, 137 10, 000 50, 000 
Associated F. and M., San Francisco | 250, 000) 569,413) 1,819,545 1175, 439 1500, 000 36,81 391, 661 192, 668) 144,725 §669,500).......... 
Bal!tica, Copenhagen | @200,000} 2,652,028} 2,529,291) 1,106,804 969,856) 1,118,996} 1,205,380) 638, 247 \ 5 a See - 
Buffalo, Buffalo 1,000,000} 6,046,648) 5,989,599) 61,643, at 61,571,864] 1,661,831) 1,803, 166] 913, 078) 992,472 120,000} 130,000 
| | 
California, San Francisco 1,000,000} 5,066,913) A4,910,981| 1,541,922) ch1, 546,848} 1,584,110) 1,738,093 916,961 922,774 150,000} 150,000 
Eagle Fire, Newark | 815,000) 4,328,736) 5,545,529) 921,922 740,082| 1,756,708} 2,701,242) 1,270,022) 1,229,012 81,500 374,570 
Eureka-Security F. and M., Ohio | 1, 000, 000) 3,847,821} 3,447,197 4434, 053} 467, 297 1,548, 114! 1,496,310 749, 401) 607,391)... . “a 
General Exch. Ins. Corp., N. Y 1, 000, 000) 14, 209, 004/h13,514,061| f 5,725, 723) fh3, 845, 409 8,319, 653| 11,942,326} 0,051,559) 6,040,860 2, 000, 000) 500, 000 
Granite State, Portsmouth 1,000,000} 4,136,779) 3,860,884) 91,034,978) 1, 208,500) 1,101,331) 1, 186, 248 640, 994) 676, 200 7 120,000 
| | 
Home Fire and Marine, San Francisco 1,000,000} 5,452,990) 5,860,429) 71,538,662) 71,739,067 2,066, 188] 2,294, 527) 1,198,682) 1,361,813 200,000) 200,000 
Indem. Mutual Marine, London 4300, 000) 1,090,135} 1,239,451 k621, 761 k677, 683 496, 254) 630,519 331, 735) 382, 130)... : 
Ins. Co. of North America, Philadelphia | 12,000,000) 85,356,369) 90, 234,941) m28,168,271) m27,670,843 20, 894, 804) 25,762,135} 10,899,740) 12,740,501| 2,400,000) 4, 200,000 
International, N | 1,000,000} 6,636,813) 7,435,283| 01,392,144] 01,214,914) 2,022,046) 3,350,673) 1,860,372) 1,914,335 paeseewal wens 
Jupiter General, Bombay | @200,000) 779,911) 706,780)  7530,936 32,631 234,300 103 , 230 53, 808) rs 
Merchants Fire, Denver 400, 000 1, 747,570| 1,766,288} 507,963) 484,238) 566, 581| 522,591 273, 272 289, 255 24, 000) 30,000 
Merchants Fire, N. Y 1,750,000) 12,112,363) 13,139,955) r2,900, 254 r1, 400, 788| 3,352,649] 3,710,054) 1,461,712) 1,563,492 370,000} 520,000. 
Mercury, St. Paul 1,000,000} 4,075,106). 4,404,582) 8961,093) 81,089,691) 1,654,620) 2,000,255 985,868} 1,134,040)... - : 
Michican F. and M., Detroit 1,000,000} 3,882,566) 4,126,740) 1601, 370} 1440, 245 1' 274" 8921 1, 623, 960) 794, 463) 766 , 036) 60, 000 50,000 
New England Fire, Pittsfield, Mass 400, 000] eee 1,422,384) 259,294) 217,796 380, 670) 381,328) 199, 647 178, 614) 10, 000 20,000 
} 
New Hampshire Fire, Manchester 3,000, 000) 15, 847, 114/17, 450, 260 15,199,959 | 16,048,806) 3,893,892) 4,318,912) 2,299,949) 2,512,359) 570,488} 600,026 
New York Underwriters, N | 2,000,000) 7,432,476) 7,424,200) w3,412, 681) w3,375, 694 985,362] 1,108,124 553,735 541, 286) 60, 000 30,000 
Northwestern F. and M., Minr | 1,000,000! 2,769,977) 2,937,462 7576, 990 2752, 309 580, 962 664, O89 309, 736) 309,518 100, 000 100, 000 
Occidental, San Francisco 1,000,000} 3,778,245) 3,811,707) y1,745,033) 1,698,332 679, 745 801, 993) 397, 692) 443,346)... . 
St. Paul F. & M., St. Paul 4, 000, 000) 427, 500, 819) 30, 510, 494/h210,847,135) h213, 117,510) 11,523,451) 12,650,568] 6,332,880) 6, 791,313) 960, 000 960, 000 
| | | | 
and market values of securities in 1931 and $1,080,042 in 1932. 


* Excludes $1,506,677 reserve for diff. between convention value 


$639,632 reserve for 


and contingencies in 


+ Excludes 
serve for development 


all its business except motor vehicle on July 


surplus al reduced. aStatutory deposit. 
$9,330 reserve for contingencies in 1931 
31, 1932. d Excludes $300,000 contingency 


special reserves in 1952. 
depre. of securities (dif. between June 30 
Excludes $126,813 depr. reserve for dif. 


depreciation of 


reserve. 
g Excludes $441,350 contingency. 
ind Dec. 31 
between 


1931 and 
in 1932. 
is writing only 


securities in $166,824 
1931 and $42,805 
31, 1932 and now 
b Excludes $800,000 reserve 








ré 


f Excludes 


market values) in 1931 


convention 


contingency 
§ This represents liquidating dividend due 
motor vehicle; as 
for contingencies 
and $376,451 contingency reserve for diff. between amortized values and market values Dec. 
$32,614 reserve for contingencies in 1931 
h Includes securities at Dec. 31 
and excludes & 
values and market values, Dec. 31, 1931 and $95,093 contingency reserve 








1932. ¢ Excludes $252,590 re- 
to fact co. reinsured 
reduced $250,000 and 
1932. c Excludes 


reserve in 


capital 
$860,000 in 


result 
in 1931 and 


and $1,503,180 voluntary and 
i Excluding $208,371 reserve for 


valuations. 9 k 
reserve in 1932. k 


$240,068 contingency 


in 1932. m Excludes $15,242,279 res. for diff. between convention value and market values Dec. 31, 1931 and $13,073,074 contingency 


1932. p Excludes 


reserve in 1932. o Excludes reserve for dep. of securities $1,000,000 in 1931 and $1,000,000 contingency reserve in 

$81,799 reserve for diff. between con. val. and market vals. Dec. 31, 1931 and $35,990 contingency reserve in 1932. q Excludes res. for 
contingencies, $32,738 in 1931 and $31,823 in 1932. r Excludes $2,500,000 res. provided for sec. depreciation in 1931 and $2,824,101 in 
1932. s Excluding $220,218 reserve for depr. of securities, dif. between convention value and actual market values of securities in 
1931 and $241,677 in 1932. t Excludes reserve for dif. between convention and actual Dec. 31 value, $665,324 in 1931 and $464,716 in 
1932. «Excludes $374,453 res. for dif. between Conv. val. and Dec. 31 value in 1931 and $280,186 contingency reserve in 199 
v Excludes $2,325,343 reserve for depr. of securities dif. between Convention value and market values Dec. 31, 1931 and $2,179,350 con- 
tingency reserve in 1932. w Excludes reserve for depr. of market value of securities, $750,000 in 1931 and $800,000 contingency 


1932 
reserve 


reserve in 
ontingency 





x Excludes $150,000 reserve for security values in 
> Includes $2,000,000 special reserve’ and gucranty surplus funds in 1931 and $2,188,000 in 1932. 


1931 and $300,000 contingency 


reserve in 1932. y Excludes $144,65! 
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Underwriting Risks 
"Up in the Air" 

Charles C. Dominge, whose article, 
“Panoramic Study of New York City 
Underwriting,” was featured in THE 
SpecTATOR last week, recently told us 


some interesting facts regarding under- 
writing of fire risks “up in the air.” 


Mr. Dominge said: “A number of years 
ago I stood close to a battalion chief, 


while flames belched forth from a 
mansard roof on a tall old fashioned 
brick building. He remarked to one of 


his lieutenants, ‘Another lumber yard 
up in the air.’ Firemen experience ex- 
treme difficulty in combating fires out 
of reach of their regular hose streams 
and underwriters realize that ‘upper 
floor’ contents are not as desirable as 
the lower floors within easy reach of 
protection. Committments are reduced 
unless the premises 
throughout are protected by automatic 
sprinklers. Commenting on the addi- 
tional encountered in underwrit- 
ing contents out of reach of the fire 
department, a very prominent insur- 
ance official and underwriter once wrote 
me, ‘Any valid excuse should be taken 
advantage of in getting rid of liability 
on the upper floor tenants of a fire- 
proof, or any other kind of an omnibus 
hazard.’ 


accordingly, 


risk 


“Fortunately, it is seldom that a fire 
of serious proportions originates on the 
‘high up’ floors but when they do, they 
are in most cases complete burn outs 
with high temperatures sometimes 
melting metallic fixtures. It seems in- 
credible but the contents of a fireproof 
building, if on fire, are subjected to a 
hotter and deadlier fire than if they 
were in a non-fireproof building. The 
building actually becomes a sort of 
Stove, the intense heat is stored up and 
the inflammable contents are cooked as 
though in an oven. Fires on high up- 
per floors besides being inaccessible in 
a ventilating duct, a concealed space or 
between highly stacked shelving nat- 
urally cause considerable delay in ex- 
tinguishment. Firemen rarely rely 
upon the standpipe hose in the hall- 
ways of buildings on fire as they have 
been fooled on innumerable occasions 
with dry and rotten hose or hose 
punctured with ‘cuts’ near nozzles 
caused by the use of polishing material 
to brighten metal work. The fighters 
drag up their own hose which they 
know will hold water. 


“A few of the serious contents losses 
m high upper floors which come to us 
at this time are the Gibson House in 
Cincinnati, the Triangle Waist and the 
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Alywn Court in New York City and 
the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
Railroad building in Chicago. Luckily, 
‘upper floor’ fires and tower blazes such 
as the Sherry Netherlands and River- 
side Church only occur at long inter- 
vals and in the meanwhile our fire de- 
partments are perfecting added meth- 
ods of attack and control.” 


No Team Work 
In This Company 

“7Edificus” writing in the Post Mag- 
Lon- 
don on insurance executives, makes the 
following comment: 

“T wonder sometimes if 
make their valuations of 
companies as I do, and if they arrive 
For instance, over 


azine and Insurance Monitor, of 


other 
insurance 


men 


at the same results. 
cne matter in which I have been in- 
terested throughout the whole of 1932 
I find that a company has water-tight 
sections. One high officer who travels 
the country periodically is only acces- 
sible on rare occasions, and in his ab- 
sence no one else understands his work. 
Three men have handled my business 
between start and end, and I believe 
they never exchange ideas or operate 
in unison at any time. Were I to re- 
cord a plain chronicle of the delays 
and annoyances occasioned to me over 
this matter, I would hesitate to ask my 
readers to believe me. Now I flatter 
myself I have an exact valuation of 
that company and its high officers; and 
of the three I have mentioned, two ex- 
ercise much influence on the choice of 
men for advancement. For which rea- 
son I ask myself how men who mis- 
handle my affairs, which are quite sim- 
ple, can be blessed with supreme wis- 
dom and judgment when handling far 
more complex staff matters.” 


Annuaire des 
Sociétés D'Assurances 


THE SPECTATOR has from 
the Bureau de la Semaine, Paris, 
France, the publishers, a copy of the 
1933 Year Book of the Insurance Com- 
panies operating in France and of 
foreign companies (“Annuaire des So- 
ciétés D’Assurances Opérant en France 
et des Compagnies Etrangéres’”). The 
volume contains over 1300 pages and 
has many interesting and valuable 
features in addition to purely sta- 


received 


tistical data, including an article run- | 
ning to about 75:pages dealing with in- | 
surance progress in 1931 (“La Marche 
de l’Assurance en 1931”’). 


SMOKE 


3y¥ RALPH REED WOLFE 


ONG ago I prided myself on my abil- 
L ity to remember telephone numbers, 
but, in the course of years, after wast- 
ing a lot of time and being subjected 
to unkind remarks by persons who had 
never heard of me when I addressed 
them by their incorrect first names 
over the wires, not to mention losing 
nickels in the case of pay telephones, 
I reluctantly relinquished the conceit. 


THER people, I find, have some- 
O what similar boasts along similar 
lines. A friend of mine recently 
dragged me with him into a shop which 
sells greeting cards of all sorts. He 
said that he wished to buy a birthday 
greeting card to send to a friend. He 
admitted that he sent a great many 
such cards. I asked him how he knew 
the birthdays of so many people. With 
pride, he replied, “I just remember 
them.” 


ERY many people do not care to 

be reminded that they are at an- 
other told him. Some 
months ago I received two birthday 
cards. One came before the anniver- 
sary of that blessed event and the other 
two days later. While I appreciated 
the kind message from the speakeasy 
from which came the first and of the 
friend who sent the second I was not 
particularly elated to have the fact that 
the boy grew older so emphasized. But 
my friend was certain that everyone 
liked to get the birthday cards and so 


milestone I 


I returned to my first question. “How 
do you remember these birthday 
dates?” I repeated. 

* * * 


44f™ VERY time I hear a birthday men- 

tioned I remember it,” he said. 
Perhaps he does but I doubt it. I can 
see dear old Aunt Caroline, whose birth- 
day falls on July 23, receiving about 
Sept. 1 a cheering greeting wishing 
her many happy returns of the day. 
Uncle George, who has always felt a 
certain pride in the fact that his birth- 
day is on the same date as that of the 
late Duke of Wellington, is surprised 
and not altogether delighted to receive 
his card April 1. Miss Smith, the 
charming young woman he met at 
Provincetown two years ago, wonders 
what he means by sending her a card 
on Aug. 1, when she recalled having 
distinctly told him how glad she was 
her birthstone was not the sardonyx 
or the peridot but, in fact, the Emerald 


| of May. I may be wrong, but I doubt it. 
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Globe & Rutgers Under Rehabilitation 
Order; New Capital Sought by Officers 


(Concluded from page 29) 


The Stuyvesant Insurance Company 
is reported to have approximately 50 
per cent of its liability reinsured in 
the Globe & Rutgers. It is writing 
business as usual. 

The status of the Stuyvesant was 
later clarified by the following tele- 
gram sent to the agents of the com- 
pany by Vice-President H. Edward 
Bilkey: 

“The Stuyvesant can meet all of its 
obligations to policyholders. Pending 
determination of Globe & Rutgers sit- 
uation, there will be a slight delay in 
handling losses and return payments. 
If agents stand by and do not precipi- 
tate an immediate run, there will be 
no need to discontinue writing for 
Stuyvesant. Only hysteria will pre- 
cipitate situation.” 

The Hamilton Fire of New York is 
not involved in the Globe’s situation. 
While E. C. Jameson, president of the 
Globe, is also president of the Hamil- 
ton Fire, Vice-President Arthur Len- 
senn, Jr., of the latter compsny had 
advised The Spectator that the Globe 
& Rutgers owns no stock in the Ham- 
ilton, that it has in the neighborhood 
of $30,000 of reinsurance premiums in 
force in the Globe & Rutgers, about 
half of which represents actual cash. 

There are several reports on the 
street regarding specific actions which 
may have precipitated the action of the 
superintendent of insurance in asking 
the courts for the order of rehabilita- 
tion, but rumors about the company’s 
financial affairs have been rife for over 
a year and indeed, many are inclined 
to attribute most of the Globe’s diffi- 
culties to the effect of these insidious 
and persistent whisperings which can 
do so much to undermine public confi- 
dence in an institution of long and hon- 
orable standing. 

The Globe & Rutgers customarily 
pursued a bold investment policy and 
in past years returned handsome divi- 
dends to stockholders. The stock was 
closely held and demanded a high price 
in the market. Investment houses, in 
their prospectuses, often cited the 
Globe & Rutgers as an example of the 
appreciation which investors might ex- 
pect from insurance stocks. 

With the emphasis placed on this 
phase of its business, it was natural 
that with the security slump, people 
began to speculate on the extent to 


which the Globe & Rutgers’ assets 
would shrink. That these rumors were 
harmful is evidenced by the company’s 
premium income which dropped from 
$32,528,991 in 1930 to $29,774,763 in 
1931 and to $17,866,490 in 1932. 

It was known that the company held 
securities in many corporations whose 
stock prices have dropped severely. 
Among these were the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, St. Paul and Pacific, Seaboard 
Air Line, Denver, Rio Grande & West- 
ern and others. In the Globe & Rut- 
gers’ statement as of Dec. 31, 1931, it 
carried Lawyers Title & Guaranty Co. 
stock at $12,835,353. The fact that 
this latter company, along with other 
mortgage companies of the kind, was 
recently prohibited from accepting new 
business, is considered by some to be 
the most imminent reason for the 
Globe & Rutgers’ affairs reaching the 
acute stage at this time. 

From an underwriting standpoint, 
the Globe & Rutgers has been operated 
in an exceedingiy capable, if not an 
orthodox, manner. Among its under- 
writing executives are one or two of 
the most brilliant in the _ business. 
They have been able to handle hazard- 
ous business at high rates and with 
low cost. The company is an exceed- 
ingly important factor in the protec- 
tive wall which the fire insurance com- 
panies have thrown up about the in- 
dustries and homes of America. Fire 
insurance men are deeply concerned 
over* the difficulties which this great 
carrier finds itself after being a leader 
in the business for 33 years. 

A reorganization committee has been 
formed consisting of Charles A. Dana, 
H. Edward Bilkey, Alfred W. Swayne, 
directors of the company, and Charles 
Hayden, B. Alexander -and Reed 
Schley. 

In the latest edition of the Fire and 
Marine Insurance Year Book, pub- 
lished by The Spectator Company, the 
history of Globe & Rutgers was given 
as follows: 

“This company was formed Feb. 9, 
1899, by consolidation of the Globe 
Fire, organized March, 1863, and the 
Rutgers Fire, organized October, 1853. 
Their combined capitals, $200,000 each, 
gave the new company an initial paid- 
in capital of $400,000». Its capital was 
increased during 1916 to $700,000 by 
$200,000 stock dividend and by $100,- 





Globe & Rutgers Financial 
Statement 


The annual financial statement 
of Globe & Rutgers, as of Dec. 
31, 1932, reported to the New 
York Insurance Department, 
showed assets of $71,900,130; un- 
earned premiums, $19,100,961; 
net surplus, $7,458,200, and con- 
tingency reserve, $22,000,000. 











000 of new stock bought by stockhold- 
ers at par value, $100 a share, and in 
1922 its capital was increased to $3, 
500,000 by $2,800,000 stock dividend. 
In 1928, the capital was increased 
from $3,500,000 to $7,000,000 by a 100 
per cent stock dividend. E. C. Jame 
son, formerly president of both com- 
panies, became president of Globe & 
Rutgers. He is also president of the 
Hamilton Fire, New York, which con- 
pany, together with the Globe & Rut- 
gers, Ins. Co. of State of Pa., Phila. 
and the National Fire & Marine In- 
surance Co. of Elizabeth, N. J., form 
the Globe & Rutgers Group. The poli- 
cies issued under the name Globe Un- 
derwriters Agency are guaranteed by 
this company. The Globe & Rutgers 
has reinsured the following: 1919, the 
Senaca Peninsular Fire of Grand Rap- 
ids; in 1926, the Netherlands Fire of 
Buffalo, N. Y.; in 1922, the fire and 
tornado business of the Netherlands 
Insurance Co. of The Hague, and the 
Great Lakes Insurance Co. of Chicago. 
Conflagration losses: Baltimore, 1904, 
$90,000 net; San Francisco, 1906, 
$875,561 net. Deposits with states, 
etce.: Va., $39,655; N. C., $21,200; 
N. M., $10,300; Ga., $10,300; Can, 
$977,915; France, $41,600. Stock par 
value is $100 per share. Book value 
Dec. 31, 1931, $310.45; latest sale, $250. 
Largest amount insured in one hazard, 
gross $500,000; net $250,000. Com- 
pany owns 13,930 shares of stock of 
Golden Hill Building Corporation, 
which owns a majority of the stock of 
Insurance Company of State of Pa, 
33,086 shares American Home Fire, 
$2,351 shares American Constitution 
Fire, 200 shares Stuyvesant and 231! 
shares. National F.&M. Glose & Rut 
gers also owns 45,006 shares Lawyers 
Title & Guaranty Co., 4005 of La¥ 
yers Mtge. Co. and 2004 shares West 
chester Mortgage & Title Co. In Juné 
1932, the Globe & Rutgers Fire In 
Co. reduced its capital from $7,000,000 
to $2,000,000, transferring $5,000,000 
to surplus.” 
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Hamburg-American Sound Cash Position of | Agents' Mid-Year Meeting 


To Be Liquidated 


Company Resolution is Followed by 
Court Order Asked by Van 
Schaick 








New York Supreme Justice E. J. 
Glennon on Monday ordered the offi- 
cers of the Hamburg-American Insur- 
ance Company to show cause in New 
York County Court today why an or- 
der should not be made dissolving the 
corporate charter of the company, and 
directing the Superintendent of Insur- 
ance of the State of New York to take 
possession of the property and liqui- 
date the business and affairs of the 
company. 

A year ago Superintendent Van 
Schaick directed the company to can- 
cel all its outstanding treaties as soon 
as it could be accomplished in accord- 
ance with terms of such treaties, to 
cease writing further business and 
liquidate its obligations; to agree not 
to commence writing again until the 
order to rescind a transaction it had 
made to buy 28,669 shares of stock of 
the Security Life Insurance Company 
of America, Inc., of Virginia, and that 
it abandon plans to reduce its capital. 
He imposed these penalties for one 
year, after which time he stated that 
the company would be taken over for 
liquidation by the New York Insurance 
Department if the stock transaction 
referred to had not been rescinded. 
The present petition for the court or- 
der was requested in a resolution of 
the directors of the company adopted 
Feb. 4. 

Superintendent Van Schaick disap- 
proved of the purchase by the Ham- 
burg-American of the stock of the Se- 
curity Life for $400,057. That com- 
pany is now in receivership. The stock 
was bought from the New York Ham- 
burg Corporation. 





American Insurance 
Two-Day Conference 


A two-day conference of the field 
men of the Eastern and New England 
territories of the American Insur- 
ance Company, of Newark, was held 
at the home office in Newark last 
Thursday and Friday. Among the 
Speakers were President C. Weston 
Bailey, Harold P. Jackson, president of 
the Bankers Indemnity; Robert Clarke, 
Laurence E. Falls, Frank K. Mitchell, 
George Nixon, Harold E. Taylor, Fred- 
erick Hoadley and Paul B. Sommers. 
Mr. Mitchell presided at all sessions. 
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Corroon & Reynolds Group 


The Corroon & Reynolds Group com- 
prising five fire insurance companies, 
has reported its financial status as of 
Dec. 31, 1932 and shows that of the 
total assets of $33,789,233, $3,065,698 
is in cash. The strength of the Group 
is further reflected by the surplus ac- 
count which totals $7,438,710, the 
capital of the five companies standing 
at $5,000,000. In addition, the com- 
panies in the Group have set up con- 
tingency reserves which total more 
than $5,000,000. 

Turning to the individual companies 
in the group, it is noted that the 
American Equitable, the largest of the 
carriers, with total assets of $11,156,- 
485, has $1,016,698 of these funds in 
cash. The company has $9,438,349 in 
bonds and stocks valued according to 
Convention bases. Of the liabilities, 
the reserve for unearned premiums is 
outstanding amounting to $4,753,259. 
A reserve for losses is placed at $777,- 
867 and reserve for all other liabilities 
amounts to $194,687. After posting 
these reserves and a special reserve for 
contingencies amounting to $2,015,326, 
the American Equitable shows a net 
surplus of $2,415,347. The company’s 
capital is $1,000,000. 

The Knickerbocker Fire with assets 
of $5,079,085 has $511,473 in cash and 
$4,238,285 in bonds and stocks. This 
carrier is strong in reserve strength 
having, in addition to its unearned 
premium reserve of $1,661,014, its re- 
serve for losses of $272,681 and a re- 
serve for all other liabilities of $34,623, 
a reserve for contingencies of $1,046,- 
305. The net surplus of this company 
stands at $1,064,462 and it has a 
capital of $1,000,000. 

The New York Fire, showing assets 
of $6,490,626, carries $549,577 in cash. 
Its portfolio holds bonds and _ stocks 
valued at $5,233,695. This company 
shows an unearned premium reserve of 
$2,260,291, a reserve for losses of $367,- 
771 and a reserve for all other liabil- 
ities of $46,388. The company sets up 
a reserve for contingencies of $1,208,- 
468, after which it shows a net surplus 
of $1,607,708. It too has a capital of 
$1,000,000. 

The Globe and Republic Insurance 
Company of America, which is a Phila- 
delphia company, is the second largest 
carrier in the Group having assets of 
$7,176,332. This company carries 
$616,918 in cash and lists bonds and 
stocks at $5,681,178. Its unearned 
premium reserve amounts to $3,058,- 


Definitely Abandoned for '33 





Necessity for Members to Remain on 
Their Jobs Influences Decision; Look- 
ing Forward to Annual Session 





Decision definitely to abandon the 
1933 mid-year meeting has_ been 
reached by the officers and members 
of the executive committee of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance 
Agents. 

“It is with deep regret,” says Presi- 
dent Charles L. Gandy, “that the offi- 
cers of the association, after consulta- 
tion with the members of the execu- 
tive committee, decided it is the part 
of wisdom to announce definitely that 
there will be no mid-year meeting. For 
many reasons, it appeared almost im- 
perative that the meeting be held. But 
in our judgment, transcending every- 
thing else, is the necessity for our mem- 
bers to remain on their jobs at the 
present time. We sincerely hope that 
with the cancellation of the mid-year 
meeting, the attention of the member- 
ship will be focused on the annual con- 
vention to be held in Chicago in Oc- 
tober.” 








041 with a reserve for losses amount- 
ing to $497,742. Reserves for other 
liabilities total $62,162. The Globe and 
Republic posts a contingency reserve 
of $1,017,224, exclusive of which it 
shows a net surplus of $1,541,162. Its 
capital is $1,000,000. 

The Merchants and Manufacturers 
Fire, domiciled in Newark, N. Y., is 
the smallest member of the Corroon & 
Reynolds Group. It has total assets 
of $3,976,706 of which $371,033 is in 
cash. Its bonds and stocks are carried 
at $3,372,193. Like the other members 
of the Corroon & Reynolds Group, it 
lists no real estate holdings. Reserve 
for unearned premiums of this com- 
pany is $1,562,260 with the reserve for 
losses totaling $255,128 and a reserve 
for all other liabilities amounting to 
$199,277. It sets up a contingency re- 
serve of $150,009 after which it shows a 
net surplus of $810,031. Its capital like- 
wise is $1,000,000. 

Summing up, the Corroon & Reyn- 
olds Group shows a total surplus to 
policyholders of $12,438,710 and cash 
assets of $3,065,698 listing total bond 
and stock holdings of $27,963,699. It 
has contingency reserves totaling $5,- 
437,333. 
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| of America 
Financial Statement P 
December 31st, 1932 
cr 
ASSETS la 
al 
| Bonds $2,805 ,450.46 th 
| Government Bonds $ 643,061.22 al 
in 
| State and Municipal Bonds 1,312,748.74 
| Railroad and Public Utilities, Etc. 849,640.50 mi 
] Preferred and Common Stocks 1,623,709.61 - 
Cash in Banks and Office sie 405,742.68 un 
| First Mortgage Loans on Real Estate 1,044,844.75 - 
1] EE. ne cack dine Sib oad Raa RAE REA RODE bance eSENE KEES EHR DED 772,792.22 a 
} Premiums in Course of Collection (not over 90 days due) 939,124.33 a 
Reinsurance Recoverable on Paid Losses ...................... 391,193.02 a 
| Interest Due and Accrued veces 119,134.57 rat 
Salvage Recoverable on Paid Losses 574,552.77 “ 
Accounts Receivable and Other Assets 274,708.97 
| cor 
| $8,95 1,253.38 Inl 
cre 
| 80 
| 1 
LIABILITIES anc 
193 
Outstanding Loss & Loss Expense Reserve $4,035,529.88 ere 
Unearned Premium Reserve 1,808,795.48 loss 
Commission Reserve ............... 2... 2. ee ee eee 226,438.84 e 
Reserve for Taxes and all Other Liabilities 8. .—s—s.—as'.................. 418,605.41 nies 
Contingency Reserve ab nested 461,883.77 V 
| Capital $1,000,000.00 - 
Net Surplus 1,000,000.00 - 
SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS 2,000,000.00 Aeci 
deci 
$8,95 1,253.38 ~s 
aan 
Securities valued on National Convention of Insurance Commissioners basis Bart 
Fore 
guar 
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Canadian Results for 
Casualty Lines in 1932 


Profit Shown by Surety and Fidel- 
ity Lines; Some Companies 
Will Show Increase in Surplus 


OrrawA, CAN., March 27—A _ de- 
creased underwriting income and a 
large decrease in hail insurance and 
automobile insurance loss ratios were 
the outstanding features of the casu- 
alty insurance business in Canada dur- 
ing 1932. 

There was a decrease of nearly two 
millions in compensation premiums, to- 
gether with a heavy loss ratio, and the 
underwriting experience was therefore 
unsatisfactory. There was an increase 
in the loss ratio in personal accident. 
“All other” accident business showed 
a profit. Automobile insurance showed 
a decrease in premiums of almost two 
and one-half millions, but there was a 
decrease of seven per cent in the loss 
ratio. The earthquake record of 1932 
was remarkably good, there being no 
losses. Hail premiums were higher 
and the loss ratio was 35.96 per cent, 
compared with 83 per cent in 1931. 
Inland transportation business de- 
creased, but the loss ratio was low and 
so was profitable. 

The year 1932 as regards fidelity 
and surety was not as favorable as 
1931. The volume of business de- 
creased slightly with a much higher 
loss ratio in surety business. In some 
of the other branches when premiums 
and losses are considered, the compa- 
nies made a fair margin of profit. 

While the results have not been 


ee - 
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Trend of Compensation 
Costs in Great Britain 


A report of the Home Office in 
charge of the administration of the 
workmen’s compensation and employ- 
ers’ liability acts in Great Britain in 
connection with mines, quarries, rail- 
docks, constructional 
been issued. 


ways, factories, 
work and shipping has 
The information covers results of 131,- 
758 employers and accounted for 75.6 
per cent of the cases compensated and 
77.4 per cent of the compensation paid. 
The table herewith shows the number 
of cases and the amount of payments 
in each case since 1922: 


Number of Cases 














Fatal Non-Fatal Total 
1922 2,489 390,423 392,912 
Se 2,657 477,378 480,035 
eee 2,878 487,442 490,320 
2, er 3,030 476,085 
ae 2,345 370,908 
essen 2,567 458,419 
ae 2,735 464,220 
_ See 2,819 478,602 481,421 
SRS 2,621 458,509 461,130 
Sera 2,315 396,571 398,886 
Payments for Compensation 
Fatal Non-Fatal Total 
1922 546,889 5,948,839 6,495,728 
a 591,164 6,542,932 7,134,096 
eS , 6,675,038 
ee 72 6,642,930 
BOs 6 ees 6,006,921 
| ee 6,315,803 
a 6,457,273 
6,569,918 
=a 6,415,907 
ar 6,067,307 
profitable on certain lines, it is prob- 
able that in comparing the average 
loss ratio a number of the companies 
will show a substantial increase in sur- 
plus. 
The experience under the various 


classes of Casualty insurance for 1932 
was as follows: 


Net Losses 
Incurred 
$1,685,457 


Loss 
Ratio 
57.40 


Net Premiums 
Written 
$2,936,158 


Compen- 








axe 387,684 
vals 1,418,880 
ins 1,619,050 
oe 14,464,120 
29,527 
wate 1,221,168 
eas 271,047 
a §,946 none 
ees 102,652 29.809 
52,891 16,695 
oes 1,216,686 613,824 5 
TOS,856 339,143 47.8 
a 921,183 331,214 35.96 
sae 901,945 297,091 32.94 
— 27,814 19,893 71.52 
ne 513,667 243,843 47.47 
eee 9,286 3,479 37.47 
Kee 1,454,331 1,047,544 72.03 
— 370,018 24,977 6.75 
a 131,819 49,597 37.63 
.-.- $28,765,728 $14,484,145 50.34 
.-+ $34,645,749 $18,963,351 54.14 





Maryland Hearing on 


Unemployment Ins. 


Judiciary Committee Told What 


Result Would Have Been Had 
Proposed Bill Been in Opera- 
tion Since 1922 


BALTIMORE, March 28—Compulsory 
unemployment insurance was character- 
ized as a device that would help em- 
ployees to live during the periods when 
they were not needed by industry. 

The characterization was made last 
week at House Judiciary Committee 
hearing by the Rev. R. A. McGowan, 
assistant director, Department of So- 
cial Action National Catholic Welfare 
Conference, Washington, who spoke in 
favor of the bill. 

Father McGowan told the committee 
periods of unemployment are recurrent 
and a large majority of the people 
when they have jobs are paid barely 
enough to make a livelihood. Under 
the existing social system, he asserted, 
they are unable to save for emergencies. 

J. P. Troxel, professor of economics, 
Duke University, told the committee 
what would have been the results of 
the measure had it been in operation 
from 1922 until the present. The aver- 
age of contributions would have been 
approximately $12,000,000 while the 
benefits would have averaged $7,250,- 
000, he asserted. On Jan. 1, 1930, the 
fund on hand would have been about 
$38,000,000, and by 1932 it would have 
been exhausted, he continued. 





John L. Thompson 
Honored by Travelers 


Business associates of John L. 
Thompson, superintendent of the Trav- 
elers engineering and inspection divi- 
sion, honored him Thursday, March 23, 
in recognition of his completion of a 
quarter-century of service with the 
Travelers. Congratulations from all 
parts of the field came to him in his 
office in the company’s Hartford head- 
quarters. Mr. Thompson, a graduate 
of Yale College and a former assistant 
engineer of the New York Telephone 
Company, entered the employ of the 
Travelers as an inspector in 1908. 
Following several promotions, he be- 
came head of the engineering and in- 
spection division in 1916. 
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Dr. Kulp on Underwriting 
and Investments During Crisis 
Dr. Clarence A. Kulp, Wharton 
School professor who has written ex- 
tensively on casualty insurance, gave 
an absorbing talk before the Alumni 
Institute of Business at the University 
of Pennsylvania last Thursday on the 
general subject of the investment and 
underwriting experience of the fire and 
casualty companies during the depres- 
Roughly, Dr. Kulp’s findings 
that the casualty insurance 
companies have been more fortunate in 


s10n. 


showe d 


their investment than the fire com- 
panies, but that the latter have ex- 
perienced better underwriting. By a 


coincidence, the net results on surplus 
in 1931 of the operations of fire and 
casualty companies were approximately 
the same. The fire companies lost 10 
per cent on investments offset by a 3 
per cent gain in underwriting. The 
casualty companies lost 3.8 per cent on 
underwriting and 3.7 per cent on invest- 
ments. 


The Going is Rougher 
For Casualty Companies 

The impression exists in the insur- 
ance fraternity that the fire companies, 
on the whole, have had smoother sailing 
than the casualty companies, and this 
view is endorsed by Dr. Kulp who 
points out that despite the coincidence 
of corresponding results in 1931, the 
outlook is much more hopeful for the 
fire carriers. The fire and marine com- 
panies, he demonstrates by means of 
special have consistently ex- 
hibited a greater surplus for each dol- 
lar of liability; the margin of safety of 
the casualty companies is not so com- 
fortable. Their corporate history be- 
ing, on the average, much shorter than 
that of the fire companies, they are 
less with accumulated re- 


tables, 


protected 
sources, 


Depression Not The Seat 
of Casualty Company Ills 


An important point developed by Dr. 
Kulp in his talk was that the depres- 
sion has exaggerated the difficulties of 
the casualty companies (and particu- 
larly of the stock carriers which write 
most of the business) rather than it 
has been the real cause of them. He 
points out that a full year before the 
depression the casualty companies had 
lost 1 per cent of their assets through 
underwriting. Only the most acute 
problems of the casualty carriers are 


depression or “emergency” problems. 


The Brighter Side 

It wouldn’t be fair to Dr. Kulp to 
comment here exclusively on the gloom- 
ier aspects of his remarks. He sees the 
times, insurancewise, as critical, but 
not desperate. He draws encourage- 
ment from several angles to the casual- 
ty situation. Only seventeen of these 
companies, he remarked, had sought the 
aid of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, and their total borrowings 
came to less than $24,000,000 of which 
$22,000,000 went to five companies. He 


notes the relatively small number of 
casualty company failures and the fact 
that they have actually increased their 
assets over the 1928 level while the New 
York Exchange bond average in the four 
year period 1928-1931 declined 25 per 
cent, its stock average nearly 75 per 
cent. Sensible men will agree with him 
when he concludes that “the record of 
the property and liability carriers is 
preeminently one, not of weakness, but 
of unexpected and admirable financial 
strength.” 








Property (see below) 


NATIONAL SURETY 
COMPANY 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


as of 


December 31st, 1932 


ASSETS 
Cash in Banks and Offices........... Jeeccccess $ 1,057,571.28 
Cash due from Closed Banks { aces Mg ge + Pm ea 1,090,323.06 
Premiums Due not Over 90 Days Old........... 2,579,489.60 
Reinsurance on Paid Claims and Other Accounts 
EES oso ckcbubeeoCaee beenecneds 00 4R68 1,070,827.48 


Funds Advanced to Greyling Realty Corporation 
(wholly owned Subsidiary) Secured by 
Estate and First Mortgages on Improved City 


Bonds and Stocks, using New York Insurance De- 


Real 


10,119,443.29 




















partment Valuation basis on quotable securities.. 28,312,754.00 
Accrued Interest Receivable .................4. 248,343.54 
Real Estate and Mortgages on Real Estate........ 3,153,175.95 
$47,631,928.20 
LIABILITIES 

Funds Borrowed (see above).......--++-++e+e0% $11,626,449.93 
Reserve for Claims in Process of Adjustment... .. 6,674,521.61 

Reserve for Future Claims about which Company 
SG Oe ED ct tcecctdkecesvcedeseueaues 927,305.48 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums............... 8,732,622.85 
Reserve for Commission on Unpaid Premiums... .. 596,546.39 
Reserve for Taxes and Expenses (not Due)....... 470,517.36 
Comtimmemey Tessve occ cc ccc ccccccccccscs 9,603,964.58 
De Li¢rcben ecu dawed cece ee pee beaded 3,000,000.00 
aa cs aah ok es ok OORE MESES EES 6,000,000.00 
$47,631,928.20 
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A Leaf Out of the 
Life Underwriters’ Book 

We think it’s fair to say in general 
that life insurance agents, in the mat- 
ter of sheer salesmanship, outstrip their 
brethren in the fire and casualty fields. 
We’ve been a litt!e timid, however, in 
coming right out in print with the sug- 
gestion that the property boys might 
take some tips from the life under- 
writers. The North British & Mercan- 
tile group isn’t bashful about the matter 
though, and advises its agents to use 
some of the life technique. This com- 
pany counsels its agents to follow 
through with personal calls, telephone 
calls and letters and suggests these ten 
“daily reminder” reasons for “remind- 
ing” Mr. Policyholder: 

1. To survey his policies and insur- 
ance needs. 

2. To announce 
needed covers. 

3. To suggest changes that may re- 
duce his present insurance costs. 

4. To keep him sold on insurance 
by citing recent local losses. 

5. To obtain data about other poli- 
cies not now written by you. 

6. To see whether changes in his 
risks necessitate policy changes. 

7. To congratulate him on any per- 
sonal accomplishment or promotion. 

8. To obtain leads among his friends 
and business associates. 

9. To inform him regarding insur- 
ance generally. 

10. To convince him you are 
than just a premium-collector. 


and explain new 


more 


Compensation and Liability 
Suits Against Theaters 


Mae Murray, once a scintillating star 
of the silent cinema, sued a Brooklyn 
theatre for an accident sustained while 
she was doing a dancing act. Miss 
Murray charged that a portion of the 
stage was in disrepair. The jury 
awarded her $30,000. Miss Murray was 
quoted in the newspapers as saying 
that it was not the money with which 
she was concerned but rather with win- 
ning a moral victory for her profession, 
the members of which, according to 
Miss Murray, are often subjected to 
injuries only to have their claims ig- 
hored by theatre-owners. The theatres, 
We understand, are a favorite target 
for accident claimants, particularly 
Patrons. One doesn’t often see such 
suits by real stars because if a beauti- 
ful baby goes to court and beguiles a 
balpitating jury into awarding her 
a2 exorbitant verdict she writes finis 
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to her acting career. There are a lot 
of jokes about spear carriers, but the 
3ulletin of the Association of Casualty 
and Surety Executives relates this one 
soberly. A young actor sprained his 
ankle by tripping over a spear he was 


carrying. Later an infected part of 
a finger had to be amputated. Com 
pensation was awarded for such loss 


upon the theory that the finger trouble 
was due to an infection which traveled 
to the finger from the sprained ankle 
through the blood and the 
award was affirmed upon appeal. 


stream; 


Allen Spencer Celebrates 
Twentieth Anniversary 


It hardly seems possible that Allen 
Spencer, the personable New York ex- 
ecutive of the Retail Credit Company, 
is a veteran of two decades in the in- 
spection business but the fact remains 
that he is receiving congratulations 
now on his twentieth anniversary with 
the Georgia firm. He started with the 
company in California, has worked in 
various offices of the company in the | 
West and in the South, and acted for 
a time as manager of the Montreal of- 
fice. He has been vice-president of the 
company, with headquarters in New 
York since 1929. He has done a fine 
job for the Retail Credit Company in 
the East and is thoroughly liked 
throughout the insurance fraternity ex- 
cept by the horseshoe pitchers at White | 
Sulphur Springs whose annual tour- | 
nament he wins with distressing 
monotony. 





Insurance Retrenchment Is 
Penny Wise Pound Foolish 

A fellow with the Travelers got to 
doing a little multiplication in his head 
the other day and worked out an in- 
teresting computation. An _ accident 
policyholder in the company cancelled 
his insurance because he wanted to 
save some The premium 
amounted to $25 a year. Not long 
afterward Mr. Ex-Policyholder figures 
in a fatal automobile accident—and the 
widow did not get the $5,000 which the 
discarded policy called for. “Let’s see,” 
figures the Traveler fellow, “It would 
have taken him four years to save $100, 
40 years to save $1,000, five times that 
or 200 years to have saved $5,000. 
That’s three times the average life- 
time.” It’s a fine thing to save, but 
it’s not very smart to fill a penny bank 
with the two or three dollars a month 
“saved” by the cancellation of an ac- 
cident policy. 


money. 





| from our pocket as proof. 


The THIRD PARTY 


By Dick JOHNSTON 


EF TER deploring the mysterious fate 
A of a certain spurious half-dollar 
in this space last week we had reason 
to regret our decision to place another 
interesting coin in danger of a similar 


fate. It was with chagrin that we saw 
our brand new Washington two-bit 
piece pass into the hands of R.R.W. 


after vainly pitting our worldly knowl- 
edge against his in answering the 20 
questions listed in the current Liberty 
magazine. Having lost to a worthy op- 
ponent we could only 
bravely, but we did fear that the piece 
destined to an unknown 
One thing that we overlooked was the 
publicity which we had given the coin 
and the curiosity it would arouse. Per- 
haps our opponent did not overlook this 
important point, or perhaps it 
noble generosity on his part when a 
few days later he insisted that we per- 
mit him to return the rare coin. 
oe * # 


bear our loss 


was grave. 


was 


E were exceedingly grateful for 
this kind act, but did not fully 
appreciate it until we saw Mrs. D. J. 
reading about the coin in our column. 
“Did you really have a Washington 
quarter?” she asked. The past tense 
in her question somewhat annoyed us, 
but we replied that we really did. She 
waited expectantly for a more detailed 
explanation. and we suddenly remem- 
bered that old and rare coins held a 
strange attraction for her. We has- 
tened to add that we still had a Wash- 
ington quarter and extracted the piece 
We pressed 
the coin into her hand with a sigh of 
thankfulness and can now report that 
its fate is secure. 
* * * 
S yet we have had no word as to 
what happened to the spurious 
half-dollar. An experience we had to- 
day, although it explains why readers 
of these columns are reluctant to make 
themselves known, hardly encourages 
us to expect the recipient of R.R.W.’s 
coin to confess in writing. Meeting a 
salesman in our New York office this 
morning we were informed that this 
column and those of our colleagues of 
recent weeks had pleased him mightily, 
but that he had neglected to write us 
about it for fear that we would men- 
tion the fact in our future writings. 
We probably would at that, if someone 
should write such nice things to us, 
but we would forego all nice things if 
only someone would dispel the mystery 


of the half-dollar. 
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"Principles of Investment” 


“Principles of Investment,” a stand- 
ard work on investment data first is- 
sued in 1924 by John Emmet Kirsh- 
man, has recently been completely re- 
vised by that author and issued by the 
McGraw-Hill Book Company of New 
York. Mr. Kirshman has a national 
reputation in economics and finance, 
at the present time being Professor of 
Finance at the College of Business Ad- 
ministration of the University of Ne- 
braska. The new edition is practically 
entirely rewritten to adjust its con- 
tents to the changes in the economic 
and political conditions and _ institu- 
tions occasioned largely by the World 
War. Among these changes that have 
vitally effected investment of capital, 
may be mentioned the altered status of 
production, international trade finance 
and the new distribution of gold; to 
these must be added changes in politi- 
cal relations, taxation and tariffs; im- 
portant the Federal Reserve 
System and the new status of labor. 

The book is published in five parts, 
the subjects covered include the eco- 
nomic basis of investment, the elements 
of investment credit, the field of in- 


also is 


vestment as confined to private securi- 
ties, the field of investment as it re- 
lates to public obligation and security 
price movement. The book, which 
seems to be essential to investors large 
and small, may be procured from the 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, New 
York City. 


Business Abroad 


Under date of March 18, the United 
States Department of Commerce sum- 
marizes business conditions abroad as 
follows: 

Business in the United Kingdom re- 
cently has shown only a normal sea- 
sonal decline, and unemployment, 
though above last year, is now declin- 
ing. Unsatisfactory elements have be- 
come accentuated in France, with sev- 
eral industries feeling increased strain. 
The reduction of Polish foreign trade 
continued during January, and the ex- 
port balance was small. The situation 
in Czechoslovakia is unpromising, with 
unemployment extensive and foreign 
trade dull. Canada’s imports from the 
United States have been stimulated 
during the past week, but industry re- 
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NEW REVISED FOURTH EDITION 


by C. H. Harbaugh, M. D. 


HIS invaluable handbook, by an acclaimed 

authority, has been fully revised and brought 

up to date. 

been added to the section on diseases, and new 

words have been added to the glossary of medical 

which now embraces more than 2000 
explanations. 


This indispensable manual for the health and ac- 
cident underwriter and adjuster is divided, for 
convenience, into three parts, namely: 


I.—Accidents ; 
Section EII.—Poisoning 


Price, in flexible binding, $6 per copy. 
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mains slack and collections continue 
dull. fecent exchange developments 


have favored imports into Shanghai, 
China, from the United States. Philip. 
pine foreign trade, including that with 
the United States, was at a standstill 
last week, owing to the lack of ex. 
change transactions. 





"G.1.C. Pioneer" 


The General Indemnity Corporation 
of America, of Rochester, N. Y., recent- 
ly conducted a contest to secure a name 
for the company’s house organ. The 
winning title was “G. I. C. Pioneer,” and 
since four contestants suggested that 
name the prize of $100 was divided be- 
tween them. The winners were Michael 
M. Smolens, Philadelphia; Leland D, 
VanRensselaer, Ithaca, N. Y.; L. J, 
Schiltz, Chicago, and John Bennett, 
Lynnbrook, Long Island. More than 
500 different names were suggested and 
in all some 1500 were turned in by 
agents and brokers. The house organ 
carrying the new title is an attractive 
paper of eight pages. George W. Lee, 
vice-president of the company, is the 
editor. 
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New and important articles have 


Section II.—Diseases 
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EVENTS * CASUALTY * COMMENT 








Annual Statement of the 
Loyalty Group 
(Concluded from page 29) 
$4,915,998 of which $2,915,998 is net 
surplus and $2,000,000 is capital paid 

in. 
The National Ben Franklin of Pitts- 
burgh had assets admitted on Dec. 31 


last amounting to $4,954,467. Against 
this it had total liabilities which in- 


cluded the unearned premium reserve 
of $1,966,647, loss reserve of $272,954 
miscellaneous liabilities of $179,- 

This company shows among its 
liabilities a voluntary reserve for con- 
tingencies of $822,669. Its capital of 
$1,000,000 with a surplus of $712,199 
gave a total surplus to policyholders 
of $1,712,199. 

The Mechanics of Philadelphia on 
Dec. 31, 1932, had total admitted as- 
sets of $4,553,132. Its total liabilities 
of $3,212,656 included the unearned 
premium reserve of $2,225,898 and a 
reserve of $272,615. Included in 
this also is a reserve for contingencies 
of $642,271. After setting aside all 
liabilities including the contingency re- 
serve, it shows a surplus to policyhold- 
ers of $1,339,476, including a capital 
of $600,000 net surplus of 


$739,476. 


and 


999. 


} 
1088 


and a 


The Concordia Fire of Milwaukee had 
admitted of $5,024,049. After 
setting aside all liabilities including an 
unearned premium reserve of $1,964,- 
022, a of $272,615 and a 
voluntary reserve for contingencies of 
this company shows a sur- 
plus to policyholders of $1,867,325 in- 
cluding capital paid in of $1,000,000 
and a net surplus of $867,325. 

The Superior Fire of Pittsburgh 
closed the year with admitted assets of 


assets 


loss reserve 


$823,989, 


$4,121,715. It had an unearned pre- 
mium reserve of $1,546,290, reserve 


for outstanding losses of $170,380 and 
2 miscellaneous liability reserve of $52,- 
283, as contin- 
gencies of $566,773. After setting aside 
all liabilities, it shows a policyholders’ 
surplus of $1,785,990 of which $1,000,- 
00 was capital and $785,990 was net 
surplus. 

The Capital Fire of Concord shows 
assets of $519,307. Its reserve for con- 
tingencies was $10,000. Other liabili- 
$5,513. Surplus 
holders amounted to $503,794, with a 
paid in capital of $300,000 and a net 
surplus of $203,794. 

Included 


well as a reserve for 


tiles were to policy- 


in the Loyalty Group are 


‘wo casualty companies, the Metropoli- 
the 


'an Casualty of New York and 
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Albany Legislation 


ALBANY, March The 
Motor Vehicle Committee has reported 
out Assemblyman Jasper W. Cornaire’s 
bill amending sections 94-c and 94-k of 
the Vehicle and Traffic Law, relative to 
financial responsibility for operating 
motor vehicles where owner is non-resi- 
dent and insurance carrier is authorized 
to transact business in state or province 
in which motor vehicle is registered. 


29. 


House 








Commercial Casualty of Newark. The 
Metropolitan Casualty had total ad- 
mitted assets on Dec. 31 last of $11,- 
742,444. Against this were liabilities 
which included an unearned premium 
reserve of $3,330,988, loss reserve of 
$4,754,637 and reserve for miscellane- 
cus items of $1,407,739, as well as a 
reserve for contingencies of $391,282. 
The policyholders’ surplus was thus 
shown to be _ $1,857,797, of which 
$1,000,000 was capital paid in and 
$857,797 net surplus. 

The Commercial Casualty had total 
assets of $11,437,246. Its unearned 
premium reserve amounted to $3,993,- 
051, with a loss reserve of $5,273,791 
and a miscellaneous liability reserve of 
$648,311. The reserve for contingen- 
cies amounted to $106,935. After set- 
ting aside liabilities the company shows 
a surplus to policyholders of $1,415,- 
158 including a capital of $1,000,000 
and net surplus of $415,158. 

In considering these annual state- 
ments one is impressed with the large 
surplus funds which have been set aside 
as compared to the reserve liabilities. 
The Group, in accordance with the dic- 
tates of the various insurance depart- 
ments, has valued the securities con- 
tained in their assets on the so-called 
Convention basis. 

In this connection they have set up 
substantial for 
tingencies being as previously pointed 
out in the case of the Firemens $8,628,- 
440 and in the other companies as pre- 
viously stated herein. 


very reserves con- 


The Loyalty Group have an under- 
writers’ department with the Keystone 
Underwriters, the financial statement 
of which presents a composite picture 
of the fire insurance companies in the 
Group. This shows total admitted as- 
sets of $81,047,964. During the year 
the company wrote net premiums to- 
taling $19,887,527, upon which it had 
an expense ratio of 51.1. The under- 
writing income earned amounted to 
$22,442,674 with a loss ratio of 51.9. 


Annual Statement of 
National Surety Co. 


Total assets of the National Surety 
Company, of New York, as shown by 
the annual financial statement as of 
December 31, 1932, were $47,631,928. 
Bonds and stock held by the company, 
using the New York Insurance Depart- 
ment valuation basis on quotable securi- 
ties, were valued at $28,312,754. Other 
items were as follows: Cash in banks 
and offices, $1,057,571; cash due from 
closed banks (account depository bonds 
after estimated loss deducted), $1,090,- 
323; premiums due not over 90 days 
old, $2,579,490; reinsurance on paid 
claims and other accounts receivable, 
$1,070,827; accrued interest receivable, 
$248,344; real estate and mortgages on 
real estate, $3,153,176. 

The capital of the company is $3,- 
000,000 and the surplus $6,000,000. In 
addition to a contingency 
$9,603,965, the company statement 
shows the following reserves: For 
claims in process of adjustment, $6,- 
674,522; for future claims about which 
the company has no knowledge, $927,- 
305; for unearned premiums, $8,732,- 
623; for commission on unpaid prem- 
iums, $596,546; for taxes and expenses, 
not due, $470,517. 


reserve of 


Spring Construction 
Awards Lagging 

Effects of the bank moratorium are 
evidenced by the F. W. Dodge Corpo- 
ration construction reports. Contracts 
let during the first half of March are 
off more than 50 per cent in compari- 
son with 1932. The total contracts 
awarded for all classes of construction 
in 37 eastern states from March 1 
through March 15, 1933, amounted to 
24,666,100. Of this total $6,645,600 
went into residential building; $10,- 
528,200 into non-residential awards, 
and $7,492,300 into public works and 
public utilities. During the correspond- 
ing 15-day period of March, 1932, total 
construction awards aggregated $54,- 
038,400. 

February construction awards in the 
same states totaled $52,712,300, as 
compared with $83,356,000 for January 
and $89,045,800 for February, 1932. 
These declines were not as severe in 
residential building as in other fields. 
Contemplated construction work of all 
descriptions reported during February 
for the 37 eastern states totaled $114,- 
185.900. This compared with a total 
of $101,843,300 reported in January 
and $165,179,200 shown for February, 
1932. 
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Part I of this book takes the 
reader on a series of adventures 
with Robt. Ross on his many ex- 
ploits among brokers and 
agents. He learns how to pro- 
duce and handle the various 
lines of Casualty Insurance. 


Part II embraces complete 
treatises on all the leading lines 
of insurance falling under the 
classification of casualty lines, 
including historical sketches, 
rate making and rating prin- 
ciples, policy analyses, under- 
writing fundamentals, etc., ap- 
plicable to the foregoing lines. 
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